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Psychiatric Aspects of Tuberculosis 
Leopold Bellak, M.D. 


Dr. Bellak is Psychiatric Consultant, Committee for the Care of Jewish Tuberculous, Associate in 
Psychiatry, New York Medical College, and Lecturer in Psychology, New School for Social 
Research, New York, N. Y. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP and co-existence 
of psychiatric disorders and tuberculosis 
have long been of interest: a review of the 
literature revealed a paper on tuberculosis 
and insanity as early as 1863 1 and in prep- 
aration for this paper we encountered more 
than ninety references specifically con- 
cerned with this problem. 

The present report deals with tuberculous 
patients seen for psychiatric consultation 
and treatment in a casework agency.? The 
author saw only those tuberculous patients 
passing through the agency who were con- 
sidered by the social work staff to be sig- 
nificantly emotionally disturbed. This 
sample constituted about 10 per cent of 
the total case load of the agency over 
about two and a half years. 

Forty-six patients were seen by the 
author for at least one diagnostic interview 
and the majority for a series of psycho- 
therapeutic interviews. Those seen only 
once were followed in treatment confer- 
ences with workers who continued the con- 
tact with the patients. In addition to the 
46 patients mentioned above, about 250 
were known to the author through casework 
and treatment conferences, as described 
later. 

Of the 46 patients, 25 were males and 
21 females. Their ages ranged from 1714 
years to 62 years, with g9 of the group fall- 
ing between the ages of 25 and 45. They fell 
under 17 different diagnostic categories, 
among which anxiety neurosis and hysteria 
were most frequent; four psychotics were 
also included. 


1T. S. Clouston, “Tuberculosis and Insanity,” 
Journal of Mental Science, Vol. IX, No. 45 (1863), 
p- 36. 

2 The Committee for the Care of Jewish Tuber- 
culous. 


The factors we observed in our patients 
nearly universally were: (1) traumatic ef- 
fects of diagnosis; (2) increased secondary 
narcissism and changes in body image; (g) 
increased oral needs, with passivity; (4) 
problems of the return home. 

Traumatic effects of diagnosis: The first 
response to being informed of the diagnosis 
was frequently an attempt at denial, the 
patient maintaining that it could not be 
so. Only in a very few patients was this 
denial pathologically prolonged. In the 
majority it was followed by a more or less 
pronounced depression. A catastrophic re- 
action was frequently based on some very 
primitive concept of tuberculosis, or oc- 
curred because it was seen in terms of the 
experience of another family member or an 
acquaintance. The most profoundly dis- 
turbing effects seemed to exist in those 
cases with a familial history, where the 
diagnosis led to identification with the 
previously affected family member. This 
was, of course, most traumatic in the case 
of men identifying with a previously ill 
mother, militating more or less repressed 
anxieties. Acceptance of the illness often 
also brought about a profound disturbance 
of the body image, to be discussed later. In 
the case of men with a great libidinal in- 
vestment in their masculine prowess, this 
was particularly upsetting. (This observa- 
tion, of course, also holds true for several 
other chronic diseases, as most observations 
reported here hold true for either totally 
incapacitating or chronic diseases, as, for 
instance, observed in cardiacs by the 
writer.) 

A more specific response to the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis in some patients was ob- 
served as a tendency to nausea and vomit- 
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ing. It was particularly marked in one 
young man who started this symptom the 
day of the diagnosis and maintained it for 
years. In another young man, who in 
early childhood had associated the idea of 
being ill with vomiting, this idea became 
reactivated on his being informed he had 
tuberculosis. In a third young man, the 
nausea was associated with anorexia, and 
he had to be hospitalized due to danger of 
starvation. A parallel case of fear of tuber- 
culosis manifesting itself as a fear of preg- 
nancy was seen, in private practice, in a 
female patient. Her father had died of 
tuberculosis in her childhood, while an 
older sister died of the same illness during 
the patient’s adolescence. She identified 
tuberculosis germs and sperms in an infan- 
tile fantasy of oral impregnation; all her 
symptoms were related to this fantasy— 
the fear of having holes made in her and 
bleeding to death. In the men, too, neu- 
rotic disturbances related to oral-passive 
wishes and defenses against them.’ 

There was absolutely no suggestion that 
a particular personality type appeared more 
frequently among the tuberculous patients 
than in the general population. The 
response to their illness could be clearly 
seen in relation to their pre-existing per- 
sonalities, varying in basic dynamics as 
much as in any other group seen by the 
author. Any similarity appeared to be a 
secondary change in response to this threat- 
ening disease and the chronic invalidism 
necessarily imposed for some years, as out- 
lined below. 

Increased secondary narcissism and 
changes in body image: A painful organ or 
one known to be ill attracts attention. If 
the illness is chronic and of major impor- 
tance, the ill portion is treated in a nearly 
anthropomorphized fashion, as a separate 


being. Special provisions are made for it - 


and care provided, and an attitude is 


8 Apparently a certain amount of gastric dis- 
turbance may occur in pulmonary tuberculosis on 
a primarily somatic basis. Cohen (in L. Brown, 
“Mental Aspect in the Aetiology and Treatment of 
Pulmona Tuberculosis,” International Clinics, 
Vol. II, ‘Sepeember, 1933, PP- 149-174) points out 


that, as the tuberculosis progresses, there is a cor- 
responding significant decrease of free acid in the 
gastric juices. In this series, 20.8 per cent of over 
1,000 patients entering the sanatorium complained 
of gastro-intestinal symptoms, which he considers 
a complication rather than a symptom of tuber- 


culosis. 
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established which closely corresponds to 
that of a mother toward her child. This 
solicitous overconcern may, in varying de. 
grees, be extended to the whole person and 
demanded from the outside world as well] 
as tendered by the person toward himself, 
In the healthy person, a large emotional 
investment is made in a (developmentally ° 
changing) variety of figures; in the neurotic, 
an excessive investment in himself has been 
maintained. A physically ill person makes 
an increased investment in himself as a 
defensive measure against further harm. In 
the neurotic this reinvestment will be 
greater and there will be more reluctance 
to give it up when the crisis is passed than 
in relatively healthier individuals. This 
reinvestment we speak of as an increase 
of secondary narcissism. 

The clinical importance of the 
image was originally described by Paul 
Schilder ¢ : “The image of the human body 
means the picture of our own body which 
we form in our mind . . . the way in which 
the body appears to ourselves.” The fact 
that the child needs to learn to differentiate 
its own body from the rest of the world 
hardly concerns us here. What is pertinent 
is that everyone does develop some concept 
of his own body, frequently an overideal- 
ized and/or a greatly underrated one. III 
ness distorts this body image. An affected 
organ may loom so prominently as to affect 
the body concept profoundly; one is re- 
minded of the humorous map of the United 
States as drawn by a New Yorker—New 
York covering two-thirds or more of the 
entire North American continent. 

The clinical manifestations of this in- 
creased narcissism and the disturbance of 
the body image are obvious and familiar: 
hypochondriacal concern, depression, and 
many bodily complaints that cannot be 
correlated with physical findings, persistent 
self-observation, and anxiety. The more 
manifestly observed increased oral needs 
and passivity also result. 

Increased oral needs and passivity: The 
tuberculous patient, then, becomes more 
narcissistic under the threat to his life. 
Sanatorium routine makes this almost in- 
evitable. Rest is extremely important and 
all his needs are taken care of. A premium 


4Paul Schilder, Image and Appearance of the 
Human Body, Routledge, London, 1935. 
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is put on his paying attention to his health, 
on his being passive, accepting all but 
spoonfeeding; he is generally forced to 
accept, for the time being, almost the image 
of being a baby.® 

It is thus not very surprising that a good 
percentage of patients have a hard time 
giving up this attitude immediately upon 
being discharged from the sanatorium. 
They have seen other patients return with 
relapses, and they doubt, with justification, 
the doctor’s criteria of health. The rela- 
tively psychologically healthy patients, or 
those who always had strong defenses 
against passivity and oral wishes (therefore 
probably “bad” sanatorium patients) will 
pass through this stage more or less easily. 
The more neurotic patients, or those who 
to begin with had a more infantile attitude 
or strong oral wishes, will hold on to the 
regressed position. 

In clinical practice these tendencies mani- 
fest themselves in difficulty of rehabilita- 
tion. In the sheltered workshop these pa- 
tients progress poorly and when it comes to 
looking for outside employment they some- 
how cannot find jobs. Careful examination 
will reveal either that they do not look very 
hard or that they unconsciously discourage 
prospective employers by some _ subtle 
means. This sort of patient expects things 
to fall into his lap. He expects the agency 
to continue to take care of all his needs, or 
he may transfer this attitude to public wel- 
fare institutions. The ambivalence ordi- 
narily expressed toward the parents may be 
expressed toward the agency and the worker 
who represents it, and a more or less painful 
weaning process sets in. 

At this point Freud’s concept of the sec- 
ondary gain of illness becomes useful: since 
he is an invalid, the patient is unconsciously 
set to enjoy all the advantages of this state 
while being taken care of. 

Problems of the return to family: The 
patient who has been away from home for a 
period of from one to three years may have 
varying problems when he returns. As a 
father, he may have to adjust to the fact 
that he is not the head of the family any 
more, at least for the time being, if he is 


SIt must be noted, however, that the current 
trend is to decrease the necessary passivity by per- 
es the patient as much self-direction as pos- 
sible. 


unable to provide for his family as before. 
Problems of status become a frequent cause 
for reactive depressions due to the repressed 
aggression they engender. That sexual 
problems exist is obvious. One woman’s 
main problems and reactive depression cen- 
tered around the fact that her 5-year-old 
daughter had become estranged from her 
over the past three years and had become 
attached to the foster parents. 

In our experience, by far the most clear- 
cut problems occur in the return home of 
the adolescent or post-adolescent patient. 
The boy or girl may have left home at, say, 
17, and finally returned at 20. Many 
youngsters came from traditionally over- 
protected or patriarchally-structured fami- 
lies. In the sanatorium they lived under 
altogether different conditions, in a sex- 
ually mixed group of all ages, and were 
exposed to many ideas. These circum- 
stances, superimposed on the already au- 
tonomously revolutionary changes of 
adolescence, result in tremendous difficul- 
ties on returning home. While the average 
family has the opportunity to adjust to 
adolescent changes in small doses and with 
the normal amount of friction, our patients 
are confronted with sudden changes and 
violent clashes. These may lead to force- 
ful regression with neurotic symptoms, or, 
if unattended, to a premature separation, 
with hardships and guilt feelings on both 
sides. Awareness of the need for special 
attention to the adolescent tuberculous and 
their families therefore seems one of the 
most clearcut results of our experience. 

In summarizing, it can be said that about 
10 per cent of the patients passing through 
this agency for the tuberculous appeared 
psychiatrically disturbed more than the 
“average” person. Psychiatric study of this 
sample revealed no specific character type 
or neurosis. A certain common denomina- 
tor appeared in the psychological responses 
to the problem of tuberculosis; these pat- 
terns of reaction conform to expectations 
on the basis of psychoanalytic hypothesis 
concerning the effect of severe chronic 
bodily disease. Further factors are added 
only inasmuch as oral fantasies are more 
specifically stimulated by tuberculous ill- 
ness (oral contagion) and the particularly 
severe incapacitation. 
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The general approach to the patients’ 
problems was that of brief psychoanalyti- 
cally-oriented psychotherapy within a case- 
work setting. This connotes not so much 
an actual procedure as a frame of reference. 
In taking the patient’s history an attempt 
is made to understand how the person has 
learned to perceive his environment 
through early and later experience, how he 
views the present situation in terms of his 
past experience; his chief complaints and 
symptoms must be understood as a com- 
promise between his wishes and the way he 
perceives the environment, and attempts to 
help him are made by integrating physical 
and environmental changes. 

If we are able to understand the dynam- 
ics of the patient in his present situation we 
must decide how to go about helping him. 
We are entirely in agreement with the ex- 
cellent presentation of Grete L. Bibring ® 
who emphasizes that casework and, for that 
matter, psychotherapy in general, need not 
use insight therapy, but may often find 
manipulation, abreaction, or clarification 
more profitable. 

This viewpoint needs emphasis, since, 
unjustifiably, a feeling seems to have de- 
veloped in many conscientious caseworkers 
that nothing short of a complete psycho- 
analysis is of any value and that any 
symptom-directed approach is little more 
than quackery. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the full understanding that 
psychoanalysis gives us should be used to 
assess the available assets and liabilities in 
the patient and in the situation, and change 


6Grete L. Bibring, “Psychiatric Principles in 
Casework,” JOURNAL OF SoctAL Casework, Vol. 
XXX, No. 6 (1949), pp. 230-235: “We do not use 
the term ‘manipulation,’ as it sometimes is used 


in casework, to describe the undesirable attempt | 


of the worker to force his concepts and plans on 
the client. We use the term in a more positive 
sense. After listening to and observing the client 
we may use our understanding of his personality 
structure, his patterns, his needs and conflicts, and 
his defenses in order to ‘manipulate’ him in various 
ways. We may make suggestions as to what steps 
may or may not help this individual to cope better 
with his problems; we may plan with him as to his 
emotional, professional, and recreational activities; 
we may give appropriate advice to members of his 
environment; we may modify our attitude and 
approach to his problems; or we may purposely 
activate relevant emotional attitudes in the client 
for the sake of adjustive change. It is in this 
specific sense that we use the term ‘manipulation.’” 
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those aspects in ways most profitable to the 
patient. We speak of brief psychotherapy, 
since circumstances do not permit a great 
time investment in an individual patient; 
thus, this time limitation must become part 
of the therapeutic program, one of the fac. 
tors to consider in planning the optimal 
approach. It is true that this approach 
may not be suitable for every patient, and 
recourse must occasionally be made to psy- 
chotherapy outside the agency, if possible. 

The procedure used in the agency is as 
follows: the social worker works with the 
patient, requesting a case discussion with 
the psychiatrist at the worker’s discretion. 
In such an interview an attempt is made 
to arrive at a diagnosis, to discuss the psy- 
chodynamics, to plan further treatment 
steps, and to arrange a follow-up interview. 
If necessary, the psychiatrist may see the 
patient himself for diagnosis — if a differ- 
ential diagnosis is difficult to arrive at or if 
the question of psychosis or suicidal risk is 
involved. If the case is not suitable for 
treatment by the social worker, the psy- 
chiatrist may take the patient on or refer 
the case to an outside source. 

The general frame of reference followed 
is that psychiatry is to a caseworker a basic 
science, as anatomy and physiology are to a 
doctor. Psychiatric principles enable the 
worker to understand the patient’s psycho- 
dynamic structure and his clinical casework 
training equips him to help the patient. 
His casework training can be compared 
with the clinical training of the general 
practitioner, whose knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology does not give him the special 
knowledge and skill of the surgeon; simi- 
larly, the social worker does not have the 
equipment to undertake major psychiatric 
operations. He should have an understand- 
ing of them and, possibly, proceed with 
them under supervision after extensive 
experience. 

This view, I believe, acknowledges the 
special skill and independent function of 
the social worker; like the general practi- 
tioner, the worker can handle many prob- 
lems more competently than the specialist, 
since he is specially trained in casework 
techniques and generally has a broad view 
of the problems involved, including the 
social aspects, knowledge of the family and 
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the social setting, and command of the com- 
munity resources. Thus, we must see the 
worker both in juxtaposition and subordi- 
nation to the psychiatrist for maximal 
usefulness. 

Dealing with the reality problem: The 
tuberculous psychiatric patient differs from 
the more usual psychotherapeutic patient in 
that he actually has a difficult reality situa- 
tion to deal with: his illness or the danger 
of relapse, lack of earning power, as well 
as the other features mentioned above. The 
seriousness of these reality problems should 
never be forgotten or underestimated. A 
busy professional person working all day 
with such serious problems cannot afford to 
identify too much. At the same time there 
is a definite danger of not appreciating the 
actual difficulty of the situation and hiding 
behind a screen of professional jargon. If 
the casework aspects of the reality situation 
are overlooked it is just as bad as over- 
emphasizing these aspects. 

In the C.C.].T., the Altro Workshop pro- 
vides an opportunity for graded rehabilita- 
tion by means of the needle trades, as 
described elsewhere.? Here the patient may 
harden himself physically, improve his 
financial status, and, with the help of the 
caseworker, gradually take over ordinary 
responsibilities. 

The patient with reality difficulties will, 
of course, blame all his neurotic problems 
on the reality situation. The way to deal 
with this problem is to acknowledge fully 
his actual troubles, and then carefully to 
isolate them from the neurotic superstruc- 
ture, and to point out the irrational aspects 
of his reactions. An example I frequently 
use is the following: If there were ten peo- 
ple in a subway car and you performed the 
experiment of stepping on the left foot of 
each one, you would get widely differing 
reactions; some would give you an angry 
look, some would smile or ignore it, others 
would howl, still others would kick back, 
and some would actually feel guilty them- 
selves. All these people were exposed to 
the same situation of, say, 180 pounds 
descending on their left foot. Why does 
each react to the particular situation the 
way he does? 


*Edward Hochhauser, “Objectives of Sheltered 
Workshops,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, Vol. 


XXV, No. 4 (1949), PP- 533-545- 
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We must also attempt to relate the exist- 
ing reaction to characteristics that existed 
in the patient before his tuberculous illness, 
and point out to him his propensity for this 
particular type of reaction — anxiety, de- 
pression, and so on. The attitude of the 
patient toward his problems has to be made 
ego-alien, that is, unacceptable, instead of 
permitting it to remain ego-syntonic. For 
that purpose it must be isolated, extra- 
polated and held up as something perni- 
cious in itself and independent of the 
reality situation, however difficult. 

Dealing with the transference problem: 
What has been said about increased nar- 
cissism, oral needs, and passivity makes it 
evident that the emotional relationship of 
the patient to the worker is a particularly 
intense and conflictual one. Ordinarily I 
like to reserve the term “transference” for 
the relationship bétween patient and psy- 
choanalyst; it is characterized by the fact 
that the analyst does not enter responsively 
into the situation, and that the patient must 
gradually relinquish his defense mecha- 
nisms in dealing with the analyst, permit- 
ting regression and freeing anxiety. This is 
a condition not ordinarily fulfilled in case- 
work, but it is closely approximated in 
dealing with the tuberculous patient — 
more than any other client he has been 
reduced to a defenseless, nearly infantile 
pattern in the sanatorium, and he displays 
attitudes toward people otherwise found 
primarily in the psychoanalytic situation. 

Because of the great psychosomatic labil- 
ity of the tuberculous, I believe that the 
transference situation, if we may call it 
that, needs to be considered with the great- 
est care. It is best to maintain a primarily 
positive relationship. I am not interested 
in creating a maximum of independence in 
the patient nor in severing the transference 
situation completely, and never abruptly. I 
leave the patient with the statement that I 
believe he is well but that I should always 
be glad to hear from him, whether he has 
problems or not. The tuberculous patient 
is frequently, and justifiably, afraid of re- 
lapse and is being threatened by a cata- 
strophic crippling of the ego. He is there- 
fore entitled to a more supporting attitude 
than many ambitious workers are willing 
to give. In this connection it is interesting 
to point out that the incidence of relapse 














of cases of the C.C.J.T. over two decades 
has been very small under a regime that in 
those past decades was only benignly sup- 
portive without any psychotherapy or even 
any specifically psychiatrically-oriented ap- 
proach. It would be unfortunate indeed 
if a too-active psychotherapeutic approach 
would increase the rate of relapse; currently 
the ideal goal is to improve the individual 
patient’s adjustment and experiences by 
psychotherapy without overextending his 
assets. 

Dealing with orality and passivity: It 
requires a great deal of tact to discuss with 
patients their oral and passive wishes. It is 
necessary first for the patient to accept such 
tendencies before it is possible to show their 
existence in him and to deal with them. 
An example I frequently use is the follow- 
ing: I discuss the feeling nearly everyone 
has on certain mornings, particularly if it 
is rainy or cold, when one has to get up 
to go to work: one feels one ought to go to 
work, even wants to go, and yet one wishes 
one could stay in bed. This very human 
feeling demonstrates the need for passivity 
in everyone, the wish to be taken care of 
instead of having to fend for oneself. A 
similar feeling may persist when one has 
become accustomed to the protected situa- 
tion of the tuberculous. We show the 
patient that it is perfectly reasonable to feel 
that way but that this attitude is a stum- 
bling block. We may have to illustrate, by 
careful, detailed analysis of concrete situa- 
tions, how the patient actually let slip some 
chance for improvement of his job situa- 
tion. Limitations of agency funds may con- 
stitute the external compelling factor in 
decreasing the secondary gain of illness, if 
properly manipulated. 

Anorexia and other psychosomatic prob- 
lems: In dealing with psychosomatic disor- 
ders, one of the main problems is to get 
the patient to accept the fact that emotional 
disturbances can cause bodily changes. The 
example of blushing is useful in this con- 
nection — embarrassment leading to a dila- 
tion of the blood vessels, the skin reddened 
by the blood shining through. A contrac- 
tion of the blood vessels may lead to nu- 
tritional deficiencies and the ever-present 
germs may give rise to all sorts of eczemas 
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and furuncles. One can explain that some 
people blush with the skin of their gut and 
get diarrhea or stomach ulcers. Many 
symptoms can be demonstrated to the 
patient as the result of fast breathing (over. 
ventilation) when anxious — causing dizzi- 
ness, weakness, and so on. 

Anorexia and nausea, as has been men- 
tioned, are usually related to unconscious 
pregnancy fantasies or oral wishes. One 
can deal with them simply by explaining to 
the patient that he acts as if he were afraid 
of swallowing something bad — perhaps 
germs — and in the case of anorexia tries 
to avoid it, or he regurgitates them in the 
case of nausea. Small doses of insulin to 
produce appetite are used by some physi- 
cians with great success, starting with 10 
units and increasing by 5 units up to 25 
units, two and one-half hours before meals, 
if the consulting lung specialist does not 
consider that the increased metabolism may 
be harmful and if the patient can be 
watched to avoid coma. In one of our 
severe cases hospitalization was necessary 
to prevent physical collapse. 

Depression: The tuberculous patient is 
often depressed. He is in a difficult reality 
situation, facing oral deprivation on his 
return from the sanatorium and harboring 
much latent aggression against the: world 
in general and against family members to 
whom he is supposed to be grateful, al- 
though he often has much reason to feel 
resentment against them. Demonstrating 
the aggression and releasing it, by pointing 
out how emotionally “reasonable” this reac 
tion is, usually proves very successful. Ina 
few more difficult cases a mixture of nem- 
butal and desoxyn or methedrine has 
proved useful and harmless when used in 
consultation with the tuberculosis specialist. 

The return of the adolescent: The ado- 
lescent who returns to his family after years 
of absence has changed a great deal in his 
behavior and in his reactions to his family’s 
behavior. As with all adolescents, we must 
gain his confidence, be on his side, and yet 
represent a parental figure who is not too 
permissive, lest we increase his guilt feel- 
ings. If the disturbance is not too severe, 
a discussion of the typical problems of the 
adolescent — his growing up and the fam- 
ily’s reluctance to acknowledge it, his am- 
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bivalence toward his parents, problems of 
sex and of occupation inherent in this 
period — may help a good deal. It is al- 
most always advisable to see the family or to 
have someone else see them to try to work 
out their difficulties. Only if the family 
is markedly pathological and no change can 
be effected is it advisable to help the young- 
ster toward independent living quarters 
and a break with the family. 

The patient who acts out: A fair number 
of tuberculous patients react to their anxi- 
ety and their passive wishes with a denial 
of the illness, ignoring all precautions 
against overwork, colds, and so on. This 
holds true particularly for adolescents but 
also for adults with masochistic character 
disorders, or for male patients who have to 
deny their castration fears by exhibiting 
their toughness. If the acting out is mild it 
may be simpler and more advantageous not 
to disturb this pattern of adjustment. If 
there is actual physical danger, however, it 
may be necessary to analyze this defense — 
if possible, precipitating anxiety and an 
overcautious attitude which can then be 
dealt with more easily. As in all intra- 
aggressive, self-harming behavior —and it 
may have to be designated as such — it is 
important to identify the object of the 
original aggressive impulse; the patient may 
want to punish his mother or someone else 
by making himself ill again. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Some psychiatric aspects of tuberculosis, 
as encountered in a social agency, have been 


discussed. No specific personality type or 
psychiatric disorder was observed among 
the 46 patients seen by the author for con- 
sultation or psychotherapy, nor in the 250 
patients discussed in detail with social 
workers. 

The psychological reaction to being in- 
formed of the diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
met by a series of defense mechanisms often 
in terms of pre-existing fantasies, and 
sometimes experienced as a catastrophic 
change in body image. With this change 
of body image an increase in secondary 
narcissism, oral needs, passivity, and re- 
gression is observed as is to be expected 
on the basis of psychoanalytic hypotheses. 
The problems of the return to the family 
after an absence of months or years have 
been mentioned, with particular refer- 
ence to the complication of the family re- 
lationships in adolescents. 

Psychotherapy is aimed at the isolation 
of the irrational aspects of the responses 
to an admittedly difficult reality situation — 
the peculiarly strong transference problems 
in the patient who is reduced almost to 
helplessness by his illness. Psychosomatic 
problems need simple, convincing explana- 
tions first, and then further interpretation. 
In the case of the adolescent, the family 
usually needs help also and, if this is im- 
possible, his separation from the family 
needs to be encouraged. Depression and 
denial of the illness as self-harming be- 
havior need prompt attention. 


The Contribution of Anthropology to Social Work Education 
Herbert H. Stroup 


The author is Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York. His paper was prepared at the request of the Committee on Preprofessional Education 
of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, “the science of man” or 
“the study of man and his works,” has sev- 
eral characteristics in common with social 
work. Both are relative newcomers as spe- 
cialized fields of knowledge, and they both 
suffer in part (although it can be viewed as 


an advantage) from vital conflicts in theory 
and in practice. To their practitioners 
especially, the problem of defining the scope 
and meaning of the fields is a constant 


worry. 
Anthropology, like social work, can be 














defined in various ways. A recent division 
of the content of anthropology provides a 
twofold analytic structure. According to 
this view, “the science of anthropology is 
divided into two broad fields. One is con- 
cerned with the physical form of man, the 
other with his learned behavior. They are 
called, respectively, physical and cultural 
anthropology.” 1 

This breakdown of the field of anthro- 
pology provides a suitable basis for the 
present purpose of describing some of the 
contributions that the study of anthropol- 
ogy may make to students of social work. 
Only the more certain and obvious contri- 


butions will be noted here but more than ~ 


those listed in this paper could be men- 
tioned. Some of the seemingly minor con- 
tributions may at a later time become more 
important. 


Physical Anthropology 


Physical anthropology, like the whole of 
anthropology, is humanistically oriented. 
That is, it is concerned primarily with man. 

Physical anthropology seeks an under- 
standing of man in several ways. The study 
of fossil man indicates the interest of an- 
thropologists in the recovery of man’s ties 
with his remote ancestors. This type of 
effort clearly broadens the historical and 
cultural perspective of the student of social 
work. 

Physical anthropology also studies the 
relationships between the biological condi- 
tions of man and his environment and dif- 
ferences in modern geographical popula- 
tions of human beings. The anthropologi- 
cal discussions of race and ethnic differen- 
tiations may aid the student of social work 
in a fuller appreciation of differences be- 
tween peoples on the basis of biological 
factors and of the necessity of scientific 
thinking in regard to many fallacies and 
misconceptions that infest the modern mind 
regarding race and ethnic classifications. 
The stress of anthropologists upon actual 
data, in the analysis and description of race 
and ethnic differences, suggests an admir- 
able methodological approach for the stu- 
dent of social work. 


1 Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works; 
The Science of Cultural Anthropology, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1948, p. 3. 
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Studies of physical growth in relation to 
various cultural conditions such as child 
development, nutrition, hereditary factors, 
and so on suggest a possible relevance of 
specialized anthropologic research to certain 
phases of social work, theory and practice. 

The effort to relate “physique” and 
“character” is one of the recent anthropo- 
logic efforts which in time may bring con- 
siderable light to bear on many problems 
faced by certain social workers. Any gen- 
eral observations of the relationship of 
“constitution” and “culture” derived by 
anthropologists are likely to be of value. 


Cultural Anthropology 


Anthropology has always appealed to the 
intellectually curious. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that the student of social work has a 
healthy interest in knowing about peoples 
of other times and places. But anthropology 
offers more than the mere satisfaction of 
human curiosity. 

One of the most important contributions 
of anthropology to the student of social 
work is the concept of culture. The man- 
ner in which the individual personality is 
formed through the impact of culture is a 
theme that is illuminating both as it refers 
to other societies and to our own. The 
formative influence of the “superorganic” 
upon the individual is of prime significance. 
The student of social work, by analyzing the 
role of culture in relation to the individual, 
is aided in a basic appreciation of some of 
the fundamental aspects of his own profes- 
sional task, and achieves understanding of 
many problems involved in specific cases. 

The understanding of the relation of the 
individual to his culture is important to 
social workers in at least two ways: (1) the 
conditioning effect of social patterns, (2) 
factors involved in individual emotional 
development. The social worker desires to 
know the various social patterns which in- 
dividual adjustment to the cultural require- 
ments may take. He also is concerned with 
understanding the origin and growth of 
uniquely organized emotional experiences. 
The similarities and differences in social 
patterns and emotional experiences between 
peoples of different and similar cultures 
today form a principal field of anthropo- 
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logic interest. Fields other than social work, 
moreover, are being challenged by the newer 
studies that are offered by anthropologists. 

Confronting the student of social work 
with cultures other than his own should 
enable him to outgrow any smugness or 
provincialism that might threaten his 
practice as a social worker. The anthro- 
pologist and the social worker ideally seek 
to understand and appreciate, without ad- 
verse judgment, the behavior of persons and 
groups which may differ markedly from 
themselves. The study of the social life of 
other peoples raises the question of the 
right of others to believe and act according 
to insights and social standards that are 
acceptable and habitual to them. The rela- 
tivity of culture norms is a basic theme that 
should be fundamental to social workers 
and anthropologists alike. 

Archeology studies those ancient people 
who have not left written records. It assists 
the student of social work in appreciating 
the long history of cultural evolution. It 
also reminds him of the fascinating inven- 
tiveness of other peoples. The fact that 
they oftentimes have made accommodations 
to their natural environment in ingenious 
and appropriate ways suggests that human 
beings, despite severe handicaps, have al- 
ways possessed resources that they could 
bring to bear upon their difficulties and 
that many times they were notably success- 
ful in applying their creative powers to the 
maintenance and betterment of their living. 

The variety of human cultures described 
by anthropologists indicates to the student 
of social work that the potential range to 
the development of personality is indeed 
broad. The comparative study of cultures 
provides clues to the deeper understanding 
of human nature. Human nature can be 
viewed as having a variety of meanings. 
Thus, its changeability can be appreciated 
through a study of anthropology. 

Comparative linguistics throws light 
upon the complex problem of communica- 
tion in human society. A study of the 
sounds, vocabulary, and grammatical or- 
ganization of the several thousand lan- 
guages of the world, as well as those that 
are dead, may provide the student of social 
work with a glimpse into the problems of 
communication, even as they are disclosed 
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in his own society. Language, moreover, is 
a classification of experience. Different 
people classify experience differently. Thus, 
language is a conditioner of personality and 
of behavior. As such, it forms a suitable 
study for social workers. 

The social worker has a constant need for 
understanding the nature and role of 
minorities within our own society. Anthro- 
pologists have contributed heavily toward 
an objective understanding of various 
minorities. Problems of race and related 
subjects have been mentioned in connection 
with physical anthropology. They are also 
relevant in connection with group relations 
and the practice of social work. Knowledge 
of ethnic backgrounds is especially im- 
portant for social work, since, as common 
knowledge teaches, there is a disproportion- 
ately large number of persons and families 
of European background who seek the 
services of social workers. Anthropologic 
studies on the processes of acculturation 
and adjustment of peoples to new cultures 
comprise a basic content for social work 
education. 

Anthropology historically has been con- 
cerned with the problem of social dynamics. 
The interest of physical anthropology in 
the antiquity of man illustrates this in part. 
The consideration given by anthropologists 
to the role of discovery and invention in 
the development and modification of cul- 
tures is impressive. Efforts to reconstruct 
human history and to define and interpret 
basic human requirements add to the philo- 
sophical understanding of the student of 
social work in his need to appreciate per- 
sons and groups in our own culture. The 
slowness of personal and social change is a 
subject important both to anthropologists 
and to social workers. 

The anthropologist, in connection with 
his interest in culture, is concerned with the 
problems of values. Cultures may be “rela- 
tive,” but can the anthropologist be con- 
tent morally with relative values? Does he 
not ask questions which extend beyond 
science? Henry Margenau has this to say of 
all science: “So far as action is concerned, 
science never rises above hypothetical func- 
tion: it will build houses and automobiles 
and planes, if man decides that such devices 
are worth having; it will feed millions, if it 
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is decided that millions ought to be fed; 
it will destroy life, if men desire it to be 
destroyed. But the desire, the decision, rest 
on grounds that are inaccessible to scientific 
routine.” 2 

Social work, similarly, is based upon sci- 
entific inquiry. But its further reaches rest 
upon desires and decisions that are supra- 
scientific. The contributions of anthropolo- 
gists may be of help to the searchings of 
social workers in the intriguing realm of 
values. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that anthropology provides a 
relatively systematic appraisal of human 
religions, esthetic drives, the arts, drama, 
motivations, music, folklore, and other 
topics relevant to the problem of values. 
In addition to the philosophic approach to 
value, anthropologists are also deeply con- 
cerned with value systems and themes, as 
ideal patterns of behavior of specific groups, 
because of their effect upon behavior, both 
institutionalized and individual. 


Methods and Problems 


The problem of values just discussed 
recalls to us the fact that anthropology may 
contribute more than its content or subject 
matter to the education of the social worker. 
The methods the anthropologist employs 
and the problems he meets in his work are 
also pertinent. 

The detailed work of the anthropologist 
in measuring human skeletons has been 
mentioned in connection with physical 
anthropology and noted as an approach to 
phenomena which should be emulated by 
the social worker. The quest for informa- 
tion because of natural curiosity has also 
been mentioned and commended as an ad- 
mirable spirit for the social worker. There 
are other aspects of the methods and prob- 
lems of anthropologists which may be in- 
structive to social workers. 

The critical analysis of generalized con- 
cepts based upon actual data is illustrated 
by the anthropologist in his work and 
should also mark the social worker. The 
term “culture,” for example, is a general- 
ized concept which has been critically 
analyzed and appraised by many anthro- 
pologists. “Culture” as a generalized con- 


2Henry Ma u, “Ethical Science,” The Sci- 


entific Monthly, Vol. LXIX, No. 5 (1949), P- 290. 
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cept does not necessarily or easily explain 
anything and everything to the anthropolo- 
gist. He is concerned with the various 
meanings, based upon facts, which make up 
the term. The critical analysis of key terms 
in the science of anthropology suggests a 
similar methodology for social work. Social 
work also draws considerable strength from 
its capacity to use generalized concepts. 
Does it not also need, as does anthropology, 
a constant recourse to critical analysis of 
its terms? 

The ability of the anthropologist to view 
the varying behavior of divers peoples with 
understanding and appreciation, as has 
been mentioned, suggests a methodologi- 
cal element which also should characterize 
the student of social work. The objectivity 
of the anthropologist is not mere tolerance. 
It signifies something more. It involves an 
active appreciation of the permanent bene- 
fits of varying behavior in divers cultures 
and under divers conditions. So, too, the 
social worker is in need of a similar con- 
ception of “appreciation” in his work with 
people who may differ sharply from himself. 
This means, further, that both anthro- 
pology and social work have special prob- 
lems regarding the role of the professional 
worker in the professional process. Each 
may be able to learn on this score from the 
other. 

Anthropology employs, as one of its re- 
search tools, the comparative method. 
Various cultures are compared and similar- 
ities and dissimilarities noted. The uni- 
versals in human civilization suggested by 
Clark Wissler ® indicate one form which the 
comparative method has taken; the cross- 
cultural efforts of George P. Murdock * ex- 
emplify another. Whatever the methods of 
comparative effort used by various anthro- 
pologists, however, they merit the attention 
of social workers. Social workers operate 
on a “case” basis, whether their specializa- 
tion is casework, group work, or community 
organization. How fruitful the use of com- 
parative techniques on an extensive and 
intensive scale would be in social work has 
yet to be shown. 

8 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1923. 


4George P. Murdock, Social Structure, Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1949. 
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The interest of anthropologists in histor- 
ical sequences may provide the student of 
social work with a clue to greater under- 
standing and efficiency. Anthropologists do 
not attempt to be professional historians. 
They seek historical meaning in a different 
manner. Social workers, on the other hand, 
need the exact and discreet knowledge of 
the historian, although they also can benefit 
from the kinds of historical questions raised 
by anthropologists. 

The search for generalized social “laws,” 
or interpretations of correlations or general- 
ized causation, also is typical of anthro- 
pologists. Comparative methods are based 
in part upon the assumption of such struc- 
tural regularities of behavior. The search 
for stable relations amongst the various 
aspects of culture and of cultural change 
which signalizes the anthropologist’s task 
has its counterpart in the social work- 
er’s need for understanding of the gen- 
eral relationships between society and of 
personality. 

Anthropology has a synthesizing function 
in relation to the specialized fields of soci- 
ology, history, psychology, musicology, phi- 
losophy, geography, geology, economics, 
political science, biology, psychiatry, linguis- 
tics, comparative religion, literary analysis, 
botany, and others. To each of these 
specialized fields of knowledge, anthropol- 
ogy makes some contribution and receives 
in turn many benefits. Anthropology is 
especially interested in the function of these 
disciplines as aspects of culture, their rela- 
tion to the formation of value attitudes on 
the part of individuals and special groups, 
and their role as cultural stabilizers and 
initiators of change. The perspective gained 
from a study of these features of other cul- 
tures should provide students of social work 
with insight regarding their own society and 
its culture. Thus, while anthropology can 
be conceived as a highly specialized realm 
of knowledge, it is perhaps more often 
thought of in its totality as one of the 
broadest of the human sciences. In this 
connection, it is well to note that social 
work has also maintained similar relations 
with various fields of specialized knowledge. 
Social work, it has been said, has not so 
much evolved its own theory and practice 
as it has borrowed here and there from 
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other disciplines. Social work, truly, is de- 
pendent upon the contributions not alone 
of anthropology but of all the disciplines. 
To the degree to which social work and 
anthropology are similarly situated in rela- 
tion to other specialized fields of knowledge, 
social work should be able to learn from 
anthropology. 

Anthropology and social work both run 
into several dangers in regard to social 
action.5 One possibility is that of aloofness. 
Both disciplines have a strong theoretical 
bent. In the search for theoretical correct- 
ness action may be lost. Another possibility 
is that of cultism in social action. A few 
persons within each field have offered essen- 
tially cultic solutions to far-reaching and 
complex social and personal problems. 
Naiveté in social action constitutes a 
problem both for social workers and 
anthropologists. 


Education in Anthropology for Social Work 


It is difficult to say which anthropological 
courses currently offered in undergraduate 
departments in colleges and universities 
would be most beneficial to students of 
social work. Certainly an introductory 
course, especially one stressing cultural an- 
thropology, should be seriously considered 
by practically all social work students. In 
such a course many of the values that have 
been discussed here could be achieved. 

Beyond the introductory course, and 
where in existence, courses in folk and 
peasant societies, culture, and personality, or 
areal ethnology in general, could be of help 
to students of social work. Such courses 
could introduce the student into many of 
the values raised in this paper, especially 
those that relate to ethnic groups and their 
needs. 

In some colleges and universities, anthro- 
pological courses on race and race prejudice 
are given. These also could be singularly 
useful to the student. 

While specific courses as such may be 

5 The relation of anthropology to political action 
was discussed at the University of Michigan at a 
special conference held from August 27 to Septem- 
ber 2, 1949, under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council, the University’s Department of 
Political Science, and the Institute for Social Re- 


search. See: Alexander Heard, “Research on Politi- 
cal Behavior: Report of a Conference,” in Items, 


Vol. III, No. 4 (1949), PP- 41-44- 
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helpful, it is important to note that many 
of the values mentioned in the present 
paper can be achieved without relation to 
any particular course. Many of the contri- 
butions of anthropology can be secured 
from almost any course in the subject. Ob- 
viously, a great responsibility rests upon the 
anthropologist as teacher for the attainment 
of proper values. 
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In summary: Anthropology as a subject 
deals with man and his works. Of particu- 
lar value to social workers are those aspects 
that relate to the cultural conditioning of 
group and individual behavior. The study 
of anthropology should be regarded as an 


essential part of any social worker's 


background. 


A Decade of Group Counseling 
Evelyn R. Gaskill and Emily Hartshorne Mudd 


Mrs. Gaskill is Supervisor of Group Counseling and Mrs. Mudd is Executive Director of the 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia. This study was made in part under funds received from the 
United States Public Health Service in 1947 and 1948. 


DURING THE LAST DECADE many educa- 
tional institutions and the majority of the 
functioning marriage and family counsel- 
ing services have experimented in working 
with groups of different ages, backgrounds, 
size, and composition who wished to dis- 
cuss factors and problems related to family 
life. More recently, since World War II, 
other organizations and particularly those 
engaged in the practice of psychiatry or 
social work have become increasingly inter- 
ested in possibilities for aiding individual 
adjustment through group experience. 
Group therapy? has been developed as a 
method of helping persons with already 
diagnosed emotional difficulties; group 
counseling * and group work‘ aim to help 


1 J. Stewart Burgess, “The College and the Prep- 
aration for Marriage and Family Relationships,” 
Marriage and Family Living, Spring and Summer 
Issue (1939), pp- 39-42; Emily Hartshorne Mudd, 
Marriage Counseling in Practice—Study of 1033 
Consecutive Cases, book in preparation. 

2 Grace Longwell Coyle, Group Work with Ameri- 

can Youth, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948; 
Jacob W. Klapman, Group Psychotherapy—Theory 
and Practice, Grune and Stratton, New York, 1946; 
Marianne Kris, “A Group Educational Approach 
to Child Development,” JouRNAL oF SoctaAL CAsE- 
work, Vol. XXIX, No. 5 (1948), pp. 163-170; Gisela 
Konopka, Therapeutic Group Work with Children, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1949- 
8 Harry V. Bice and Margaret G. Davitt Holden, 
“Group Counseling with Mothers of Children with 
Cerebral Palsy,” JouRNAL oF SociaL Casework, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (1949), pp. 104-109. 

# Harleigh B. Trecker, Social Group Work: Prin- 
ciples and Practices, The Woman's Press, New York, 
1948; Bernice Milburn Moore, “Group Counseling 
in Education,” unpublished paper delivered at An- 
nual Meeting of Texas Society for Mental Hygiene, 
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persons either with or without difficulties to 
use group experience; while education for 
family life® has the aim of supplying the 
individual in a group with adequate infor- 
mation. Inevitably, some of the same proc- 
esses take place in all work with groups. 
The distinction is in purpose, emphasis, and 
focus. 

Discussion in this paper will emphasize 
the dynamics of group counseling at Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia where, apart 
from agency interpretation, work with 
groups has consisted of group counseling 
and family life education. Approximately 
one-quarter to one-third of staff time has 
been spent on this part of Marriage Coun- 
cil’s service from the agency’s inception in 
1932. The greater part of this work has 
consisted of supplying a staff counselor to 
institutions or organizations which them- 
selves take responsibility for organizing 
groups. Very few groups have been organ- 
ized by Marriage Council. 

On the basis of our experience, we be- 
lieve that the more integration there is 
between the different departments of 
agency work the more effective each be- 
comes. Actually, about 14 per cent of Mar- 
riage Council clients come to the agency 


5 Gertrude K. Pollak, “The Contribution of Case- 
work to Family Life Education,” JouRNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework, Vol. XXX, No. g (1949), pp- 362-368. 

¢Emily B. H. Mudd and Elizabeth K. Rose, “A 
Marriage Counsel's Year,” Parent Education, Vol. 


III, No. 6 (1937), Pp. 27- 
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as a result of having participated in a group 
experience with an agency leader. Such 
clients may come at the time of the course, 
soon after it, or several years later. Two 
colleges, Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore, have 
requested individual counseling as an in- 
tegral part of the discussions on marriage 
and family life conducted by a staff member 
of Marriage Council. Asa result, Marriage 
Council staff members are available, at 
specified times on the campuses of these 
institutions, to all group participants for 
individual counseling, and their services are 
used by approximately 15 to 20 per cent 
of the group. 


Family Life Education and Group Counseling 
Defined 


In her interesting paper, Gertrude K. 
Pollak? describes family life education in 
a family service agency as “a program of 
information, to promote a better knowledge 
of the dynamics of family relationships. Its 
aim is not treatment but prevention of dis- 
turbance in personality development or 
family relationships. The media used are 
informal talks, group discussions, and visual 
aids, such as movies, charts, and so on. 
Family life education is addressed basically 
to the healthy individual, who can use 
information of this kind toward a better 
adjustment and happier family relation- 
ships. . . . Family life education programs 
are offered by caseworkers. Referrals to the 
family agency, which may result from such 
programs, are the by-product and not the 
primary aim of family life education.” 

In a group consisting of persons of ap- 
proximately the same age range and marital 
status, where the subject matter is focused 
on material requested by the group and 
related to their emotional needs and living 
experiences, and where the participants 
have themselves had the opportunity of de- 
ciding whether or not they wish to attend, 
we should like to suggest that the processes 
utilize the dynamics of casework or counsel- 
ing and the group work skills that involve 
the processes of group relationship ® in ad- 
dition to education. 

* Gertrude K. Pollak, op. cit., p. 363. 

8Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social 


Group Work Practice, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1949. 
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In such projects, group counseling as 
carried on at Marriage Council is similar in 
many respects to our individual counseling. 
There is a dynamic relationship between 
the counselor and the group; the counselor, 
who is usually better informed and has 
more perspective on the subject under dis- 
cussion than the group members, enables 
them to discuss specific or general problems 
of concern to them and both directly and 
indirectly enables them to release consider- 
able emotion. On the basis of ¢ ¢ fifteen 
years of experience, Marriage Cuuacil de- 
fines group counseling as “a dynamic rela- 
tionship between a_counselor~and the 
members of a group, involving presentation 
and discussion of subjects about which the 
counselor has special knowledge, which is 
of general or specific concern to the group, 
and around which emotions may be brought 
out and attitudes developed or changed. 
The relationship between the group mem- 
bers themselves and the counselor’s use of 
this is essentially important in the total 
process.” ® 

The goals of group counseling in Mar- 
riage Council may be defined as: (1) to 
increase the general understanding of prep- 
aration for and adjustment to marriage, 
(2) to develop sound attitudes in relation to 
marriage, (3) to release uncomfortable feel- 
ings and alleviate anxiety, (4) to make help 
available in specific or general problems 
through group participation or by referral 
to a specific agency or resource, and/or sug- 
gested reading, (5) to represent “those who 
help”—psychiatrists, counselors, and so on 
—in general as warm, kindly persons to 
whom individuals may comfortably and 
hopefully take their problems. 

We found, after this paper was written, 
that interestingly similar goals were ex- 
pressed by Levine and Brodsky in a recent 
article: “. . . our groups were developed 
with the realization that the group in itself 
has certain values that make it an unusually 
good method for this type of service (not 
because of shortage of personnel). In a 
group, differences are minimized. ...A 
feeling of group belonging can develop that 

® For this definition the authors are indebted to 
Mrs. Hazel Froscher and Mrs. Margery Klein of 
Marriage Council staff, and to Miss Helen Phillips, 


Associate Professor of Social Group Work of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
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may help the partners to accept themselves 
more easily . . . the engaged couple can 
learn to talk together about ideas previ- 
ously suppressed; . . . it provides an oppor- 
tunity for young couples to learn from one 
another. .. . Fixed attitudes can be broken 
down when other points of view are ex- 
pressed.” 1° The fact that Dr. Levine refers 
to her project as group therapy in the text, 
and as group counseling in the title of her 
article, does not seem to us to constitute a 
difference in viewpoint and philosophy 
from ours, but rather acceptance of the 
often used broad definition of therapy as 
exemplified in Dr. Ophuijsen’s statement: 
“As almost all forms of therapy, group 
therapy will in the future make its con- 
tribution to the prevention of disorders in 
addition to its usefulness as a method of 
treatment.” 12 


Types of Requests 


Marriage Council has furnished leader- 
ship for group counseling to various col- 
leges, schools, church and community 
organizations in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia. Temple University, College of 
Women of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore, Haverford, Bryn Mawr, 
Drexel, and Beaver Colleges, Germantown 
Friends School, and various public high 
schools have been among the educational 
institutions which have used this service. 

Contact with schools and colleges gen- 
erally continues from year to year and con- 
sists of three to eight sessions focused on 
marriage and family relations, In other 
instances the agency is asked to have a staff 
member meet several times with a class 
after the curriculum of the course has 
already been worked out by the institution. 
Here the staff counselor is used as a special- 
ist in certain phases of marriage. It is 
easier to define the work with schools and 
colleges than with other community groups, 
because the group membership and needs 
are more nearly similar and clear. It is 
often difficult to get a cohesive group to- 
gether unless it is already functioning in 
another capacity. 

10 Lena Levine and Jeanne Brodsky, “Group Pre- 
marital Counseling,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXXIII, 


-™. 4 (1949), PP- 577-587- 
R. Slavson, Editor, The Practice of Group 


Therapy, International Universities Press, New 


York, 1948, Chap. 13, p. 263. 
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From 1936 to 1940 discussion groups were 
organized by Marriage Council separately 
for physicians, for ministers, and for teach. 
ers.12 Each of these groups (which were 
discontinued at the onset of World War 
II) elected its own chairman and furnished 
names of participants to be invited from 
its own professional field. All groups 
focused their discussions on various aspects 
of marriage and family living as this topic 
was related to the daily practice of their 
professional work. From fifty to one hun- 
dred members of each profession were thus 
aided, through active group participation, 
through an exchange of up-to-date and 
pertinent information and _ bibliographies, 
through information about reliable sources 
of referral, limitations and possibilities in 
counseling and psychiatric treatment, as 
well as through an exchange of firsthand 
professional experience and points of view. 
Through this process, new attitudes and 
approaches were developed by many of the 
individuals concerned. 

The number of persons who have at- 
tended groups where Marriage Council has 
furnished leadership has grown from an 
approximate annual total of 1,800 in 1937 
to 6,000 in 1947. The cumulative total for 
this eleven-year period was approximately 
32,500, of which slightly over three-quarters 
were women, although the proportion 
naturally varied in different groups.'* (It 
is of interest that this ratio of men to 
women is similar to that in counseling 
clients individually.) 

In addition to its own contribution to 
many persons in the community and the 
effective reciprocal interrelationship be- 
tween family life education, group and 
individual counseling, this part of agency 
program performs a further function as an 
important means of recruiting participants 
for the research under way at Marriage 
Council since 1943 and under grant from 
the United States Public Health Service 
since 1947.14 Many groups whose members 
are predominantly young, unmarried men 

_12 Emily B. H. Mudd and Elizabeth K. Rose, op. 
i“ Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Marriage Counseling 
in Practice—Study of 1033 Consecutive Cases, in 
preparation. 

14C. J. Van Slyke, “Research Grants Awarded by 
Public Health Service,” U. S. Public Health Service, 


Public Health Reports, Supplement No. 205, Jan- 
uary, 1948. 
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and women between 18 and 25, years of age 
are told of the research by the counselor 
and are invited to become participants in 
the “contrast group” consisting of uncoun- 
seled research participants. Participation 
consists of checking certain schedules in the 
presence of the counselor, and, if engaged, 
signifying whether willing to invite their 
partner and to continue participation after 
marriage. Over 1,500 persons have become 
participants in this way in the contrast 
group. 

To illustrate how this procedure works, 
the results of follow-up with 50 uncoun- 
seled engaged women who filled schedules 
in different groups in 1945 are listed: 
Twelve of the 50 were not yet married, 2 
no longer engaged, 2 did not wish to con- 
tinue as participants, and 15 (30 per cent) 
sent in their postmarital data. Another 
example shows the relation of the contrast 
group to the counseling service at Mar- 
riage Council. In 1948, out of a series of 
51 consecutive married counseled clients 
whose source of referral to the service was 
examined, 10 per cent came to the agency 
to fill out schedules that were a sequel to 
those checked earlier in college courses. 
These persons used the interview time to 
discuss problems that the checking of the 
schedules had aided in focusing. Since 
they voluntarily sought counseling, they 
were moved from the contrast group and 
became counseled clients. 


Clarification of Function 


The effectiveness of group counseling is 
influenced greatly by the contacts before 
the session between the agency providing 
the group counselors and the agency or 
institution wanting the group counseling. 
At Marriage Council an application inter- 
view, similar to that held in individual 
counseling, is arranged to discuss what the 
contracting organization wants and what 
Marriage Council can do. Dates, honor- 
arium, composition and size of group, mem- 
bership fee, number of sessions, content of 
course, book and pamphlet reference ma- 
terial, interpretation of Marriage Council’s 
function, interpretation of the applying 
agency’s function, publicity, and plans for 
evaluation of the work are discussed. 
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If Marriage Council’s purpose of working 
with all groups, “regardless of race, creed, 
or color,” is described, it avoids confusion. 
It is stated that attendance of not more 
than 35 to 50 participants is helpful in in- 
suring give and take between members of 
the group and real participation in discus- 
sion, and in avoiding unwieldiness. Some- 
times the group counselor is asked to 
represent a point of view which runs 
counter to certain conventional ideas or 
social behavior. It is advisable for the 
counselor to explain that he represents the 
stated philosophy of the agency rather than 
any individual point of view. 

Publicity must be handled adequately by 
the applying organization; it is not the 
counselor’s job. If the counselor clearly 
defines the purpose and function of the 
course as he sees it, and if this is in accord- 
ance with that of the applying representa- 
tive, there is opportunity for good publicity 
to reach individuals who can make the 
best use of the series. 

Many different interests will bring indi- 
viduals to a marriage series or discussion: 
the interests of a husband or wife, a mother 
or father, a divorcee, a middle-aged bache- 
lor, or an adolescent seeking dates. The 
more selectivity with regard to age, marital 
status, and common interests, in accepting 
group members, the easier it is to plan 
content and encourage discussion of ma- 
terial inherently of interest to the group 
itself. The group counselor attempts to get 
a working committee of participants in the 
course appointed or elected by the group to 
work with him. This helps to insure real 
participation and also gives the group a 
feeling of status and individuality. 

If the series is to be outside of the com- 
munity with which the counselor is familiar, 
it is wise to find out what local facilities 
there are for referral. The group counselor 
is careful not to recommend local facilities 
if their adequacy is doubtful. 

If other speakers are to be used, the group 
counselor tries to secure some from the 
local community. The physician, teacher, 
or clergyman, if well liked locally, can add 
continuity and interest and enhance liaison 
with the group. The counselor should know 
the outline of proposed lectures, and, most 
important, the point of view represented. 
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In our experience, the more responsi- 
bility the applicant takes, the more effective 
the results. However, in a relatively new 
experience there are the limitations of a 
first attempt. With succeeding contacts, un- 
derstanding and intelligent co-operation 
will increase. Usually there is real oppor- 
tunity for effective group counseling only 
if acceptable plans for a cohesive group and 
defined and focused content have been 
worked out together by the group counselor 
and the applicant before Marriage Council 
accepts the responsibility of participation. 


Method and Philosophy of Group Counseling 


As in individual counseling, group coun- 
seling aims to be non-authoritative—except 
where specific factual information is con- 
cerned—non-prejudiced, open-minded, and 
accepting of human variation and differ- 
ence. The counselor is more concerned 
with developing participation within the 
group than with answering questions, since 
change and growth are known to occur 
more readily with participation. Topics 
are usually determined by the interest of 
the group, and serve primarily as a spring- 
board to stimulate discussion. 

The counselor must be responsible for 
what he says, for real harm may be done by 
answering questions carelessly or too speci- 
fically. A group counselor has less oppor- 
tunity than the individual counselor for 
recognizing and rectifying harm, if it has 
occurred, because the individual who is 
upset may not make this fact known and 
there may be no chance for further con- 
tacts. —The suggestion can be made that a 
person who wishes to go into more detail 
may speak individually to the counselor 
after the discussion. 

If the counselor is to be helpful, he 
should be aware of local beliefs, patterns 
of behavior, and aspirations. These criteria 
may seem difficult but the situation is 
similar to individual counseling during 
which there is effort to accept the client as 
he is and to work within the limits of his 
feelings about religion, education, and so 
on. Discussion of whether or not these 
feelings are appropriate to the environment 
in which the person lives or differ from 
those of others in the group often promotes 
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re-evaluation of old attitudes and the devel- 
opment of new ones. 

Because we believe that the individual’s 
attitude is the chief factor in determining 
the success or failure of any venture he 
undertakes, the counselor reiterates the 
futility of specific answers to such questions 
as, “Do you believe in mixed marriages?”, 
“How much physical intimacy should a 
couple have before they get engaged?”, 
“What is the best age to marry?”, and so 
on. While the need to understand indi- 
vidual attitudes in any given situation is 
emphasized, the counselor need not appear 
indecisive, and can be specific with material 
over which there is little controversy. For 
instance, if he answers the question of how 
much money a couple needs before getting 
married by saying, “It depends on how 
much money an individual needs to be 
satisfied,” he may leave the audience frus- 
trated. If he says the Jones family needs 
at least $7,000 a year and why, he gets his 
point clearly across and avoids dissatisfac- 
tion in the group. If one or more members 
of the group are far in advance of the 
others, it is well to ask them to continue 
their talk to the counselor later. Written 
questions or a question box often promote 
participation from the less articulate. 

It is most important that the audience 
understand what the group counselor is 
saying. Much misunderstanding or annoy- 
ance can be created by the use of profes- 
sional and technical terminology. This can 
be avoided by speaking and thinking in 
clear, simple language.1* If technical terms 
are used they should be defined or illus- 
trated. The use of a blackboard is often 
a great advantage. 

The group counselor must accept the 
limitations of his own professional knowl- 
edge and experience and keep the discus- 
sion within those limits. Perhaps the more 
experienced he becomes, the easier it is for 
him to do this and to admit comfortably 
that he does not know the answer. It is too 
easy to get lured into discussing something 
about which he has inadequate information 
or experience. 

It is of great importance that the group 


14 William Menninger, “Lifting the Load,” paper 
presented at Philadelphia, April 12, 1949, under 
auspices of Philadelphia Psychiatric Association. 
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counselor be constructive and optimistic in 
his point of view and cognizant of the 
general effect of the discussion. There is 
little use for him to do marriage counseling 
unless he has faith in its value. If the pic- 
ture of divorce and incompatibility is more 
emphasized through pathological cases than 
are the satisfactions of a normally happy 
married life, the total impression will be 
one of discouragement and futility. Group 
counseling is concerned with average mar- 
ried life with which many in the group can 
identify. An undue emphasis on poor ad- 
justment will frighten some, bore others, 
and perhaps be negatively suggestive to the 
remainder. 

Group counseling offers certain special 
values for the counselor. It brings him into 
contact with a broader representation of 
people in the community, lay and profes- 
sional, in a rewarding way, and so makes 
it easier to understand and gain perspective 
about individual problems and how they 
are being tackled. It decreases the chances 
for the counselor to function in an ivory 
tower and helps him to relate his individual 
counseling to the realities of the community 
because he knows that community so much 
better through participation in it. 


Training of Camp Counselors 


Because Marriage Council is primarily a 
casework agency, the group counseling is 
deeply rooted in the counseling with indi- 
viduals. Therefore, our group counselors 
are primarily agency marriage counselors 
who have developed this added skill through 
training in the agency staff. As yet there 
are few opportunities for caseworkers or 
psychiatrists to prepare themselves for this 
specific type of work. 

It takes time to develop a facility and 
ease of manner with a group, and individual 
counselors cannot always make the shift 
into group counseling without considerable 
insecurity. Support and encouragement 
from the more experienced staff members 
are needed. The worker who is accustomed 
to speaking in public is, naturally, steps 
ahead and will find the work comparatively 
easy. Records of group counseling by the 
trainee are kept and discussed with the 
supervisor and in groups within the staff 
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as important training. If possible the 
trainee attends group meetings conducted 
by a more experienced counselor with an 
opportunity to discuss process with the 
supervisor. There are advantages to having 
more than one counselor in training at the 
same time, since much is gained by mutual 
support and discussion. The agency is as 
selective in giving assignments to the train- 
ees as it is in assigning individual cases to 
the less skilled worker. 

When a new worker begins in this. field 
he must see himself, as in individual coun- 
seling, functioning in a direct relationship 
to his agency and representing its philos- 
ophy. He must learn to orient his groups 
to the agency in the same way that the 
caseworker must orient the client to the 
agency in individual counseling. Usually 
the group knows very little about the 
agency and its work. If the counselor pre- 
sents his facts, figures, and _ illustrative 
material appropriately, the group should 
understand this by the end of the session 
or course, no matter what has been the 
focus of the subject matter. Unnecessary 
insecurity in the group can be created by 
the counselor’s not being adequately in- 
formed. The group’s respect for the coun- 
selor mounts as the members see him related 
to the agency. 

The counselor is also a person with his 
own ideas and feelings, but he keeps the 
expression of these to a minimum. Many 
a counselor has met his nemesis in the dis- 
cussion of social behavior because he did 
not understand or accept his function in 
relation to his task. For example, in dis- 
cussion of premarital sexual behavior, it 
would seem advisable for the counselor to 
help the group understand how and why 
certain of our mores have developed and 
the factors involved in behaving contrary 
to these mores. Usually the counselor does 
not make a statement of personal view- 
point; if for some exceptional circumstance 
he feels he wishes to, the group should un- 
derstand that it is his own viewpoint rather 
than that of the agency which he represents. 

An evaluation of the meetings by group 
members is always helpful to the group 
counselor as evidence of the meaning of 
the experience to the group members, satis- 
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faction with content, and in providing 
specific or practical suggestions. This evalu- 
ation, suggested by the counselor, should be 
written independently by each group mem- 
ber and handed in with or without signa- 
ture as the individual members prefer. 

Marriage Council is concerned with the 
growth and change of attitudes in relation 
to marriage. It is concerned with the indi- 
vidual’s approach to marriage; with the 
psychological aspect as compared to the 
sociological, medical, legal, or physical. The 
counselor has understanding and knowledge 
of these other approaches and the contribu- 
tion they are making to the field of mar- 
riage preparation and adjustment but he is 
usually concerned primarily with person- 
ality development and the relationship of 
two persons in marriage. 

We recognize the advantage for the group 
counselor of developing a broad background 
of subject matter and technical skills as 
these are represented by casework, group 
work, and other professional fields. The 
group counselor who is adept in using a 
popular cartoon, joke, movie, or novel, to 
enhance understanding of a point, gains 
tremendously with the group as a human 
being as well as a professional being. It is 
important also to know what the lay public 
is reading and discussing in relation to 
marriage. The counselor must have a good 
bibliography at his fingertips even though 
he cannot hope to cover everything that 
everyone wants to know or know what 
everyone might want. Marriage Council 
has found it useful to have mimeographed 
lists of books and pamphlets in the field of 
preparation for and adjustment in mar- 
riage available for distribution by its group 
counselor. 


Group Counseling as a Source of Agency 
Income 


Group counseling is different from indi- 
vidual counseling in that it pays more on 
the average for the counselor’s time and 
may therefore more easily become an almost 
self-supporting branch of agency service. 
Much of the group counseling that Mar- 
riage Council does is at the request of 
private educational institutions, women’s 
clubs, or church groups who can well afford 
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a dignified and adequate honorarium. If 
the counseling agency is part of the com- 
munity fund, reciprocity with other com- 
munity fund agencies should be worked out. 
At Marriage Council of Philadelphia the 
honorarium is paid directly by the group re- 
questing service to the agency and the 
counselor is paid for his time on the job 
by the agency whether it be in the office or 
on the speaker’s platform. The group 
counselor’s traveling expenses are, of course, 
covered and allowance in time is made for 
fatigue from late evening meetings. 


Summary 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia has 
always undertaken individual counseling in 
preparation for and adjustment to mar- 
riage. More recently it has been called 
upon also for public relations interpreta- 
tion, family life education, and group coun- 
seling. The term “group counseling” has 
been used to cover two aspects of counsel- 
ing: help to the individual in clarifying 
where he stands in relation to his marriage 
problems and to his partner, and education 
in the sense of giving information designed 
to develop healthy attitudes. Agency inter- 
est has focused increasingly on possibilities 
in group counseling as the techniques 
utilized in this approach, supplemented by 
those from group work and allied fields, 
have enabled full use of the training and 
experience of the caseworker and the coun- 
selor skilled in working with individual 
clients toward adjustment in marriage. It 
seems clear that there is a close liaison 
between group counseling and individual 
counseling not only in its purpose but also 
in its skills and techniques. About go per 
cent more persons are brought in contact 
with the agency through group counseling 
than in individual work with clients. How- 
ever, about 14 per cent of the clients who 
come to the agency for counseling have 
been members of a group that was coun- 
seled by agency staff. Group counseling 
also serves as an important means of inter- 
preting some of the research activities of 
the agency and obtaining participants in 
this program. 

The areas of service are complementary 
and a counselor operating in both areas 
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should be more effective in each because 
of the training and experience gained in 
the other. It is our belief that a marriage 
council or family agency should accept the 
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training and use of staff for family life 
education and for group counseling as a 
legitimate way of effectively carrying out 
its function. 


Transference and the Camp Counselor 
B. Robert Berg 


The author is Psychiatric Caseworker at the Clinic, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


THAT A TRANSFERENCE RELATIONSHIP is 
frequently formed between a camper and 
his or her counselor during the course of 
a summer together is apparent to social 
workers who work in a camp setting. They 
also recognize that it is through this rela- 
tionship that the camping experience be- 
comes a productive and valuable experience 
to the child. The counselor, in consequence, 
occupies a position of great responsibility; 
it is important that his selection be made 
with great care and that he be supervised 
closely and intelligently. Some authorities 
believe that a camp counselor should be a 
social worker.’ ? If he is not a social worker 
he should, if possible, be given the benefit 
of supervision by a social worker. 

Before we consider in what ways the 
camp counselor can be helped to use the 
transference constructively we must first 
recognize that such a relationship does 
actually exist in the camping situation. It 
would seem appropriate to review some 
definitions of transference and to discuss 
the means of recognizing its manifestations. 

Dr. H. B. Levey describes the transference 
as a “friendship between client and ther- 
apist, but one differing from all others in 
the features that, on the client’s side, its 
unconscious, unreasonable elements, con- 
sisting of the wish for love in the face of 
distrust in the loved one, anxieties, and 
defensiveness—defenses against anxiety— 
are all encouraged to more frank expres- 
sion; that lesser quantities of the same 
unconscious tendencies plus the wish to 
help the client exist as counter-transference 


1 Ernest. Harms, “A Camp Counselor Should Be 
a Social Worker,” JouRNAL OF SociaL CAsEworK, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (1948), pp. 141-144. 

2 Herman D. Stein, “Case Work and Camping,” 
Tue Famiry, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (1945), pp- 61-65. 


in the therapist who, presumably, consci- 
ously understands and rationally controls 
them; and that the sum of emotional 
tendencies which flows between therapist 
and client constitutes a transference of 
feelings which is interpersonal, and the 
qualities of which the client always intuits 
correctly, and whose dynamic features 
endow the medium of the relationship with 
a plasticity which makes possible an art and 
science of treatment at conscious levels.” ® 
According to Gordon Hamilton, “In the 
strictest sense, transference means the dis- 
placement of irrational and inappropriate 
attitudes derived elsewhere upon the ther- 
apist.” 4 

These descriptions, however, refer to a 
treatment situation involving professionally 
trained personnel; the usual role of the 
camp counselor, obviously, does not fall 
into this category. The literature, however, 
makes it clear that transference reactions 
are not limited to such planned and con- 
trolled treatment situations. Dr. Richard 
Sterba states that: “Even in simple non 
therapeutic worker-client relationships 
transferences are inevitable and must be 
both recognized and controlled.” 5 Dr. Otto 
Fenichel also tells us that: “Transferences 
are developed constantly and everywhere.” ® 


8H. B. Levey, “On Supervision of the Transfer- 
ence in Psychiatric Social Work,” Psychiatry: Jour- 
nal of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal 
Relations, Vol. III, No. 3 (1940), p. 421. 

#Gordon Hamilton, Psychotherapy in Child 
Guidance, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1947, p- 128. 

5 Richard Sterba, M.D., Benjamin H. Lyndon, 
and Anna Katz, Transference in Casework, Family 
Service Association of America, New York, 1948, 

» 22. 

@Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic T. of 
Neurosis, W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 
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S. R. Slavson points out that a group leader 
in a recreational agency can become in- 
volved in a transference relationship.” 

It becomes apparent that the transference 
relationship is not only the professional tool 
of the therapist. Frequently it is developed 
inadvertently and used unknowingly by 
persons in a variety of professions and by 
laymen as well. As a matter of fact, the 
closeness of the camp counselor to the child 
makes the formatioi. of such a relationship 
almost inevitable. 

It should be noted that some child ana- 
lysts believe that the elements in the trans- 
ference situation are somewhat different 
with children than with adults; they point 
out that children do not have a true trans- 
ference or, at least, not a transference 
identical with that experienced by an adult. 
The child’s very physical proximity to his 
parents creates a difference in the intensity 
of his feelings. Because the child is in the 
process of growing up and his own parents 
are still the most powerful figures in his 
life, the child’s feelings toward other figures 
are more diffuse. As Fenichel says, “. . . the 
analyst not only ‘represents mother’ but is 
still an original second mother in the life 
of the child.” ® Since the child’s ego is not 
definitely established, adults can still par- 
ticipate in its establishment. The fact that 
the child is more dependent on his environ- 
ment than an adult is another factor that 
colors the nature of the child’s relationship 
to persons in a helping relationship. 

Even if the degree of the child’s feeling 
toward the helping persons is somewhat 
modified by these factors, it seems clear that 
a meaningful relationship can be estab- 
lished with a child and that, through this 
relationship, changes in personality and 
behavior can be effected. 

In the camping situation, children tend 
to place the adult leader in a parental role. 
S. R. Slavson observes, “We have ample 
evidence that children accept the group 
therapists as parents.” ® Whatever the sex 
of the counselor, the child, either boy or 
girl, may cast the helping person in the role 


7S. R. Slavson, Recreation and the Total Person- 
ality, Association Press, New York, 1948, p. 69. 

8 Fenichel, op. cit., p. 576. 

®S. R. Slavson, An ‘pslvedection to Grou 
apy, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
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of father or mother. The feelings of the 
child toward the counselor are often ex- 
pressed in such daily comments as “You 
nag just like my mother,” “Good night, 
Papa David.” The physical separation of 
the children from their parents during the 
camping period undoubtedly adds depth 
to the relationship and increases transfer- 
ence reactions. 


Teaching and Supervising Counselors 


First and foremost we should help coun- 
selors develop a professional attitude to- 
ward their job. They should be helped to 
accept various types of behavior and be 
assisted to see that acceptance and under- 
standing do not mean condoning or en- 
couraging unacceptable behavior. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things 
for all beginning professional persons, in- 
cluding social workers, to learn is this 
acceptance of a human being regardless of 
his history and his behavior. The camp 
counselor, too, must acquire this attitude. 
He must learn that condemning a camper’s 
behavior and rejecting him because of it is 
not the way to achieve change. He must 
learn that there is a distinction between 
disapproving of the act and disapproving 
of the individual. 

One frequent problem encountered in 
camps and institutional settings is sex play 
and sex experimentation among the young- 
sters. It is in dealing with such situations 
that the professional attitude referred to 
should be manifested. Often the untrained 
counselor feels outraged and handles the 
situation by giving a moralistic sermon, 
leaving the children with extreme feelings 
of guilt, unworthiness, and rejection. Re- 
pressive sex attitudes of parents are thus 
reinforced; what might be a healthy devel- 
opmental experience becomes instead a 
traumatic event. Counselors should be 
helped to understand how they may utilize 
such experiences to give sex instruction and 
to give the children the emotional support 
they need. 

During the course of a summer a child 
at camp may learn to swim, play games, and 
acquire various skills. Hopefully, he may 
develop certain favorable personality char- 
acteristics or change or modify unfavorable 
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ones. This change can be made through 
his relationship with his counselor. At 
first the child may react to the counselor in 
an irrational manner, too positively or too 
negatively, usually reflecting his attitudes 
toward his parents. He may also carry into 
the camp setting his rivalrous feelings to- 
ward his siblings. 

These displaced feelings often are ex- 
pressed in eating situations and provide an 
opportunity for constructive handling of 
the behavior. A typical dining hall scene 
finds at least one camper in the group 
recreating very accurately his relationship 
to his family. One such boy, Edwin, who had 
exercised complete control over his mother 
since infancy by his refusal to eat and his 
“pickiness,” presented no problem during 
his first few days at camp. Then signs that he 
was beginning to identify his counselor with 
his mother began to appear. He would 
point out how similar they were. “You make 
me brush my teeth just like my mother.” 
Later he carried this a step further and 
would point out similarities that did not 
exist; the counselor was doing so and so 
just like his mother did. In actuality the 
group leader was not doing anything of the 
kind and Edwin was reacting to this new 
situation as if it were identical with the 
home picture. At the end of the first week 
Edwin presented a real eating problem. 
Had the counselor reacted with the alarm 
and concern the mother always showed 
the problem would have continued. In 
reality Edwin at first projected this type of 
reaction on the counselor. The counselor’s 
matter-of-fact handling eventually became 
apparent to the boy. The lack of response 
(of the type the boy hoped to elicit) pro- 
vided a corrective experience and the 
youngster finished the season with no 
further eating problems. Unfortunately a 
follow-up study revealed a complete regres- 
sion at home. With many children, how- 
ever, the improvements made at camp are 
incorporated and become part of a more 
mature development. 

The cabin or bunk experience at camp 
often finds a number of youngsters vying 
for the attention of one adult, recreating 
their sibling rivalries. Here the counselor 
must not only be aware of the transference 
which makes him the rejecting or favoring 
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parent but also of the intra-group trans- 
ferences where the children treat and react 
to one another as they do to their brothers 
and sisters. It is important to keep in mind 
that the transference reactions can shift 
from one person to another. One article 
points out, “In considering the total devel- 
opment of the transference in a case, we 
found that for the most part the client 
relates to the worker as to one constant 
figure, usually the mother. In some cases, 
however, we found that within this frame- 
work the client sees the worker as other 
figures: a friend, a sibling, or a child.” The 
article adds that the worker (counselor) 
must be careful “. . . to avoid duplicating 
the attitude of the central figure in the 
client’s unconscious conflict, thus making it 
impossible for the client to involve the 
worker in its continued repetition. The 
achievement of this was contingent upon 
the diagnostic understanding of the nature 
of the client’s conflict and upon the aware- 
ness of the counter-transference.” 1° 

As we know, to help workers (counselors) 
avoid duplicating incorrect attitudes is an 
important reason for having casework 
supervision. The counselor in the eating 
situation previously cited was effective be- 
cause his supervisor helped him not to do 
what the mother did. 

Because counselors become involved in 
counter-transferences without the remotest 
conception of what is happening to them it 
is important that they be given some guid- 
ance. Young counselors are prone to ex- 
plain their handling of a child on the basis 
of their own feelings when they were 
campers. This usually is not real under- 
standing and does not serve as a basis for 
determining what will be helpful to a par- 
ticular child; it is rather the counselor's 
identification with the youngster. One 
woman counselor, who had lost her only 
son, was oblivious of the fact that she con- 
tinually called one of the campers (who 
physically resembled her child) by her own 
child’s name. Counselors sometimes call 
their campers by their own siblings’ names; 
more subtly they often tend to react to 
them as they do to their own siblings. 

10 Elizabeth S. McCormick, Dorothy D. Mueller, 
Phebe Rich, “Management of the Transference,” 


Journat oF Soctat Casework, Vol. XXVII, No. 6 
(1946), pp. 208 and 216. 
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Parents place a tremendous responsibility 
in the hands of counselors when they in- 
trust their children to them. There is an 
obligation to help a child derive real bene- 
fit from his contacts in camp. To reinforce 
unhealthy modes of responding to situa- 
tions and people in the child is to fail in a 
professional responsibility. A counselor, 
deep in counter-transference, may have a 
great need to make one camper overde- 
pendent on him and thus stimulate infantile 
behavior. Out of other counter-transference 
reactions the counselor may reverse his 
feelings and completely reject the same 
child. The handling of crushes, which con- 
tain many elements of transference, has 
always been a thorny problem in camps. 
Obviously some training and the control of 
supervision are necessary. 

The therapeutic use of the transference 
in the camping situation is not usually 
effected through interpretation of the 
phenomenon to the camper. Rather it is 
through the counselor’s influence on the 
child in the role of an accepting and sup- 
porting parent. By helping him to incor- 
porate desirable ego-ideals through identifi- 
cation with the counselor and by reinforcing 
his ego strengths, we achieve the positives 
we are seeking. Every camping situation has 
in it elements of treatment whether we 
want it or not. Supervision of young coun- 
selors implies a constant defining of what 
a “good” parent is and does. 

Recording in camps is a difficult problem. 
If professionally trained social workers re- 
sist dictation, as they frequently do, it is 
not too remarkable to find counselors 
similarly constituted. Furthermore, the ob- 
jective fact that the counselor is on twenty- 
four hours a day duty, and is involved in 
group as well as individual relationships 
with his campers, places practical limita- 
tions on producing recorded data. Unless 
a camp can afford to provide enough staff 
so that its counselors have time and facili- 
ties to dictate, some other supervisory device 
than discussing recorded material is neces- 
sary. Some organizational camps have 
standardized record forms which are usually 
only a question and answer check list. This 
is convenient but tends to be inflexible and 
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presents a restricted view of the camper- 
counselor relationship. 

The supervisor to a certain extent can 
observe the counselor in action and help in 
this manner. In the handling of groups 
this is frequently desirable and effective. 
When the counselor is working with the 
individual camper, however, the presence 
of a third person may distort certain ele- 
ments in the relationship. This device, of 
course, is not very practical since a super- 
visor cannot be present at too many such 
contacts. 

The best compromise seems to be an 
arrangement of supervisory conferences 
with some minimum recording. Conferences 
should be on both an individual counselor- 
supervisor level as well as on a staff-super- 
visor level. Having a group discuss common 
problems with a supervisor is a helpful 
technique. The need for these conferences 
as well as for some recording has to be made 
understandable to the aspiring counselor. 
Planned counselor training courses should 
be a continuing part of the camping pro- 
gram. To achieve the end of adding to 
the emotional growth of the children under 
the care of the camp, a trained caseworker, 
able to supervise the inevitable transfer- 
ence and counter-transference reactions, 
should be part of the camp’s personnel. 

The phenomenon of transference has 
definite implications in the choice of the 
counselor. In addition to the practical 
considerations of age and camping skills, 
certain personality characteristics must be 
sought. The counselor should be as emo- 
tionally stable as possible and should be 
mature enough to accept supervision and 
to examine his own reactions objectively. 
He should have a genuine love for children, 
considerable patience, and a sensitivity 
that will help him spot tensions and nega- 
tive feelings. He should have an interest in 
problems of behavior and should have ca- 
pacity not to react to overt behavior with 
rejection. 

In other words we are asking that the 
camp counselor be a truly professional per- 
son in every sense of the word. The camp 
director must seek this kind of staff because 
the relationships formed have such far- 
reaching effects on the child’s personality. 

















The Functions of a Juvenile Detention Home 
Robert S. Redmount 


The author is Senior Psychologist in the Bureau of Psychological Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE JUVENILE DETENTION HOME is unique 
among our social institutions and social 
agencies. Superficially, at least, it has some 
of the characteristics and potentialities of 
a stable, integrated, permanent home. Chil- 
dren reside in detention homes _ pend- 
ing more decisive disposition. On the other 
hand, the potentialities for correction and 
growth in a detention home have been 
largely ignored or rejected because of the 
apparently transitional character of the 
home and the irregular duration of resi- 
dence. Children, pending investigation of 
their cases and further placement, may be 
assigned to the detention home for periods 
ranging from a day to several months, with 
the more usual period of residence ranging 
from two to four weeks. 

Our observations and experience in a 
juvenile detention home provide us with 
the thesis that it is the proper and essential 
function of the home to modify human 
behavior in the direction of greater per- 
sonal and social welfare. Human behavior 
is a function, most of all, of the social forces 
acting upon the individual. It is a product 
particularly of that social force having 
primacy in the individual’s life, having 
consistency in aim, and having great 
strength and weight to coerce the individ- 
ual. The family is the social force that best 
meets these criteria. It holds legal and 
moral jurisdiction governing almost all the 
developmental behavior of the individual 
and persists in large degree in its influence 
upon matured behavior. An individual's 
relationship with the members of his family 
will in large part determine the extent of 
his identification with society. 

Where family groups, or parts of these 
groups, have failed to effect an empathic 
relationship with an individual member of 
the family, or where the type of relationship 
is negative so far as the accepted values of 


society are concerned, it becomes the proper 
and essential moral function of society 
to provide alternative opportunities for the 
development of socially facilitating feelings 
and attitudes. Such a measure also becomes 
an economically profitable function for 
society, reducing the cost for the protection 
of society by the degree to which there are 
fewer individuals to be protected against. 
By rehabilitating individuals, society is also 
rechanneling energy that may contribute to 
further social progress in any number of 
productive areas. 

It is both logical and essential that the 
juvenile detention home be constituted as 
a social institution that can substitute for 
the inadequate family. Such an arrange- 
ment is logical because the detention home 
is in a better position than other institu- 
tions, such as the school and the church, 
to relate itself to and to guide the total life 
of the individual, and it can devote its total 
energies to this function. It should be 
clear, however, that other institutions have 
equal responsibility, to the extent to which 
they are capable and can be so oriented, 
for nurturing positive relationships already 
established and for establishing new, socially 
facilitating relationships. 

The suggested function of the detention 
home becomes essential to the institution 
because of the unique position the deten- 
tion home has in relation to the individual's 
problems. It comes into contact with him 
when he is most disturbing to society and 
when he himself may be most disturbed 
about himself and society. Clearly, some 
treatment is instituted at the time of need 
and detection, and any delay at this crucial 
time, no matter how minute in terms of a 
span of life, can make the subsequent treat- 
ment design and process more difficult of 
achievement. 
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Purposes of the Detention Home 


/ In its projected function as a social insti- 
' tution that substitutes for inadequate fam- 
ilies, the detention home is concerned (1) 
that empathic relationships be established 
and/or developed and (2) that values con- 
sistent with the interests of society be pre- 
sented and accepted. The second aim, to be 
accomplished effectively, depends upon the 
motivation to positive identification result- 
ing from the establishment of empathic 
relationships. 

The relationship of individuals to one 
another and to the group is the most im- 
portant aspect of functioning in a detention 
home that needs to be dealt with. Empathic 
relationships are dependent for success upon 
recognition of the integrity of the individ- 
uals involved, friendly attitudes, a respect 
for the personal freedoms of the involved 
persons, a desire for mutual understanding, 
and a willingness to co-operate and be help- 
ful to one another. Where these attributes 
are lacking in two or more individuals, they 
become a consistent requirement for one 
individual, in order that another or others 
can recognize a stable force to which they 
can relate. Staff members of the detention 
home must have these attitudes and feel- 
ings toward themselves and each other 
before they can achieve empathy with indi- 
viduals who are resistant to such relation- 
ships because of their prior frustration in 
them. The success of the detention home 
in its role and behavior is dependent upon 
the constant existence of these attitudes and 
feelings in those staff members concerned 
with policy or interaction with affected 
individuals. 

While proper attitude and feeling on the 
part of the staff are the most important 
considerations in effecting empathic rela- 
tionships with deviant individuals, they are 
not always the only determinants of rela- 
tionships. At the same time that the deviant 
individual may be directed toward relating 
positively to others he may have the need 
for the expression of negative feelings con- 
tained within him as a result of the frustra- 
tions he has endured. The program of the 
detention home is therefore designed in 
part to provide those activities that will 
facilitate a release of feelings, not for them- 
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selves, but in such a way as to effect learning 
that will provide demonstration and experi- 
ence of the ways in which aggressive feelings 
may be expressed, without confusing the 
individual about the attitudes of society, 
Such activities, within the framework of a 
total program, may consist of athletics, 
directed with this end in mind, play therapy, 
psychodrama, creative work of an individ- 
ual’s choice, and so on. 

The program of the detention home, hav- 
ing been established to develop empathic 
relationships and to permit release of feel- 
ings, is also designed to provide another 
type of learning which functions coincident 
with these. The program of the detention 
home should also be designed to provide a 
stable pattern of social experiences, experi- 
ences that seek to incorporate methods, 
attitudes, and values consistent with those 
of society at large. The deviant individual 
thus acquires tools and skills that will serve 
to habilitate or rehabilitate him socially at 
the same time that he gains a conception of 
a stable social order, one in which he has 
a place and status for himself. The individ- 
ual thus acquires a sense of belonging in 
his own social group and in the world at 
large by sharing common values and having 
equal opportunity for the development of 
skills that contribute to social facilitation. 
He acquires education that is of value to 
him in his social, emotional, and vocational 
development. 


Providing Favorable Environment 


These aims can best be achieved by pro- 
viding an atmosphere and an environment 
productive of a social group that is a com- 
plete representation of a favorable picture 
of the outside world. The detention home 
thereby becomes a community that has 
daily habits, provides for status based on 
compatibility for all its members, and 
presents group experiences that provide 
instruction in communication and group 
interaction. Such a community, through its 
experiences, develops intra-group loyalty 
which contributes to a sense of belonging, 
of worth and security, and inculcates notions 
of responsibility in a situation where the 
individual sees the function of responsi- 
bility in relation to his own group and 
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personal life. Specifically, the detention 
home program would provide adequate 
emphasis upon daily functions such as 
sleeping hours and arrangements, toilet, 
meal arrangements and regulations, and 
the like, as conditioning factors in a stable 
group. These are the daily habits that are 
the core of many crucial adjustments and 
should be handled with a view to their 
value in formulating good empathic rela- 
tionships and favorable attitudes, to their 
providing skills by which some personal 
frustrations and inferiorities can be re- 
solved. The detention home should organize 
as a group that discusses mutual problems, 
takes some responsibility for the ordering 
of group members’ lives and the solution 
of their problems, makes decisions that will 
affect the welfare of the group and for 
which they are capable of holding respon- 
sibility, and discusses and resolves attitudes 
and feelings relating to sex problems, social 
communication, family, race, religion, and 
so on. Thus, the individual and the group 
become involved in an _ interchangeable 
process wherein the individual retains his 
rights but still feels that many of his needs 
and satisfactions can be expressed and 
ordered through the group in the interests 
of both individual and group. Such socially 
facilitating activities as dancing, games, 
puppet shows, plays, crafts, and so on, be- 
come vehicles through which social skills 
are developed as group experiences, without 
the feeling of separateness or difference 
that may result in an individual being 
singled out for the experience. These ac- 
tivities are also necessary to resolve distorted 
attitudes, where distorted personal and 
social attitudes exist, in order that recon- 
ditioning may take place and healthier 
attitudes be developed. 

Formal education also becomes a funda- 
mental aspect of the detention home pro- 
gram, as a part of normal group life. The 
formal education is geared to correct defi- 
ciencies that are most obstructive to 
rehabilitation or habilitation, that is, defi- 
ciencies in interpersonal relations. The 
teacher should, however, also be concerned 
with the development of vocational and 
avocational skills within an individual and 
of academic skills consistent with individual 
needs and capabilities. Non-discriminating 
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religious activities and instruction also pro- 
vide spiritual reassurance and support for 
these individuals, who must inevitably have 
some of the insecurities attendant upon the 
solution of a crisis. 

The issue of responsibility for behavior 
cannot be resolved in a few short statements 
of purpose. Ready flexibility and good 
judgment used discriminatingly for indi- 
vidual cases are better than a standardized 
set of rules. For the group one can establish 
norms for the assumption of responsibility 
based on the general maturational level of 
the individuals in the group. The group 
cannot be given any responsibility for be- 
havior at a level of understanding or ab- 
straction which is beyond their years. Thus, 
formal means of discipline become a matter 
of concern for the group, and the group 
should be aware of appropriate procedures, 
but the adolescents and pre-adolescents in 
the group cannot be expected to assume 
jurisdiction over one another’s behavior. 

Individual adaptation to the detention 
home community will be dependent upon 
the extent of the individual’s needs for 
developing relationships and for social 
rehabilitation. On this basis some individ- 
uals will need more help than others, and 
a few may need specialized, individual 
treatment in which the group cannot par- 
ticipate and toward which the group cannot 
immediately contribute. Individual atten- 
tion for each deviant individual should be 
provided by a member of the staff and 
specialists should be available for extended 
individual treatment. 


Extension of Program 


That the role of the juvenile detention 
home has not been that outlined in this 
paper is a matter of knewledge. That the 
detention home has not been conceived in 
the light of the responsibility outlined and 
that its value has not been systematically 
utilized in terms of its possibilities is also 
a matter of knowledge. That it is suscep- 
tible to such organization, responsibility, 
and utilization as outlined is a logical 
inference. The major consideration that 
might militate against successful operation 
within the context provided is an inade- 
quate staff, which would then contribute, 
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among other things, to a breakdown in the 
group experience. Such a breakdown would 


be calamitous inasmuch as the detention 
home population is a transient and fluctu- 
ating population. To the extent that a 
group experience exists and provides a 


pervasive and continuing feeling and 


orientation within the group, to that ex- 
tent will the detention home be able to 
function as a community. 

That the detention home must relate 
itself to any subsequent program design 
for the individual is also a matter of con- 
cern. It is the aim of the detention home to 
provide an experience for the deviant 
individual which will be a desirable and 
desired model for him in future situations. 
The detention home program must extend 
itself into the community by taking respon- 
sibility for the organization of community 
groups and pressures which are aimed to 
rehabilitate the deviant individual in his 
community, whether that be back home or 
in a custodial institution. Identifications 
must be expanded and existing identifica- 
tions maintained as an issue of security. 
Recreational and educational programs, in 
which the detention home has a part, are 
stimulated and maintained on a community 
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basis, with the deviant individual and his 
new experience as a carrier and agent of 
the social welfare program in the less 
responsive home or community. 

The detention home must also extend its 
function to provide for the continued 
security and development of the individual 
in spheres that have a direct relevance to 
his post-treatment development. When it 
provides vocational guidance and other 
forms of personal assistance it is effecting 
on a reality level the convergence of plans 
for prevention and treatment which have 
become areas of major concern for social 
scientists. 

A final and crucial consideration for the 
welfare and contribution of the juvenile 
detention home relates to the necessity for 
evaluating the procedures outlined in terms 
of their effects on individual and group 
behavior. Periodic and systematic observa- 
tions, regular individual and group psycho- 
logical measurements, frequent re-evaluation 
of the theoretical and social implications of 
the processes undertaken, coupled with 
empirical research, are all prerequisites of 
an organization at once mindful of the 
social implications and scientific possibili- 
ties of its work. 


COMMENT S 





To THE Eprror: 

I have just finished reading Margaret 
Blenkner’s articles on “ Obstacles to Evalu- 
ative Research in Casework” (February 
and March, 1950). They are excellent! 

I believe she has performed a very useful 
service not only to casework but to social 
work in general by pointing out the paucity 
of verified knowledge in the field, the curi- 
ous fears of caseworkers to have uninhibited 
research done, and the necessity of a rigor- 
ous discipline in research. Her definition, 
somewhat incidentally, of the concept of 
“quantity” and “quantification” in the 
second article is something which I have 
had occasion to undertake lately but with 


what success I am not sure. There is a 
naive usage of the terms “ qualitative ” and 
“ quantitative ” which implies an antinomy, 
when in fact “qualitative” is used in a 
quantitative sense. 

R. CiypE WHITE 

Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, Ohio 


To THE Epiror: 

I have read with sharp interest Miss 
Blenkner’s article on research and social 
casework. Having myself been a research 
worker before entering casework, I found 
myself frequently echoing her sentiments, 
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Readers’ Comments 


particularly those with regard to the eva- 
siveness of caseworkers on the subject of 
research. Nevertheless, I would like to sug- 
gest a point or two which I believe ought 
to be considered in defining the field of 
research in social work, and which I believe 
were not covered in Miss Blenkner’s article. 

To begin with, a great deal of research 
has already been carried out in the profes- 
sion, although it has not been viewed in 
that way, nor have its findings been pre- 
sented in the form of research reports. I 
refer specifically to the development of the 
several approaches to the professional task 
which have become known as schools of 
thought—the functional, the generic, the 
diagnostic, the consultative, the supportive, 
and so on. It is inconceivable that these 
points of view are anything but the result 
of hypothesis, testing, and revision. Surely 
this is research if anything is. Hundreds, 
even thousands, of clients have been the 
subjects of this process; and schools of social 
work have been the principal forges in 
which these experiences have been ham- 
mered out into social work skills. Into the 
array of cases has been poured one after 
another view of personality and human 
growth, as an adhering compound to give 
form and certainty in the flux of individual 
cases. 

It remains, perhaps, for some sector of 
the profession, for those individual mem- 
bers who are discontented with the un- 
definitive forms in which these research 
projects have been presented, to take up the 
task of creating such definitive forms. This 
could hardly be carried out under agency 
auspices. But under whatever auspices, it 
would serve to provide: (1) a base for fur- 
ther research, (2) a discontinuance of arti- 
cles on social work which begin with a 
generalization and end with a case, and (3) 
a faint hope for the achievement of a defini- 
tion of the professional task. 

It will be time enough for a review of— 
or research into—case results when these 
preliminaries have been taken care of. We 
chastise ourselves for never engaging in re- 
search when in actual fact a magnificent 
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achievement already stands, needing only 
to be organized, edited, and described. 
Jean M. Paton 
Family and Children’s Society 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To THE Epiror: 

Luna Bowdoin Brown’s excellent article, 
“Race as a Factor in Establishing a Case- 
work Relationship” (March, 1950), has re- 
minded me of another aspect which has 
been brought to my attention both by Negro 
clients and Negro social workers. This is 
the fact that the middle-class Negro com- 
munity in most cities is small and compact. 
As a result, a middle-class Negro client can- 
not avoid social relationships with the 
Negro caseworker. For this reason, I have 
known such a client to ask for a white case- 
worker or to hesitate to come to a casework 
agency where he knows that a Negro is 
employed. 

This is essentially the problem of case- 
work in any small town, and has to be 
handled as such, mainly in helping the 
middle-class community to develop the 
same confidence in caseworkers which it 
has in the physicians, clergy, or lawyers to 
whom it confides personal matters. De- 
veloping this confidence is to some extent 
the task of the Negro caseworker, but also 
that of the agency. 

I feel that the Negro middle class has 
been slow to use the casework services avail- 
able, possibly because of strong cultural em- 
phasis on independence and fear of reveal- 
ing themselves to unknown white casework- 
ers or to too familiar Negro caseworkers. If 
this problem is recognized, agencies offering 
service with family relationships may be 
able to give some well-directed interpreta- 
tion and reassurance to this part of our 
community, both about the racial attitudes 
of their white caseworkers and the ability 
of Negro caseworkers to respect confidential 
information. 

BEATRICE R. SIMCOXx 
Associate District Secretary 
Family Society of Greater Boston 
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International News Items 
International Conferences 


Since our announcement in the February 
issue, changes have been made in the time 
and place of the two international confer- 
ences to be held this summer. The time of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work has been changed and is now set for 
July 23 to 27. The meetings are to be held 
in Paris. 

The International Congress of Schools of 
Social Work, previously announced as con- 
vening in Brussels, has been moved to Paris. 
The time has also been changed. It is now 
scheduled to meet from July 28 to go. 

Plans are being made to charter a plane 
at a special travel rate for registrants of 
these conferences. Further information 
about the conferences and travel can be 
secured by writing to Joe R. Hoffer, Secre- 
tary-General, International Conference of 
Social Work, 82 North High Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Fulbright Awards 


Through the auspices of the Committee 
on International Affairs of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, announcements 
have been sent to social work organizations 
about further opportunities for social work- 
ers to participate in the Fulbright inter- 
national educational exchange program. 
The Fulbright Act, passed by Congress in 
August, 1946, authorizes the use of foreign 
currencies realized from foreign sales of 
government surplus property for: (1) send- 
ing United States nationals abroad for grad- 
uate study, teaching, or research; (2) main- 
taining nationals of other countries at 
American sponsored educational institu- 
tions in those countries; and (3) financing 
the travel of foreign nationals for study, 
teaching, or research in educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. 
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The awards granted to United States 
nationals for research and teaching for the 
academic year, 1950-51, will be announced 
in April or May. Some of the openings 
listed are in the field of social welfare. 
Application for awards for the academic 
year, 1951-52, in the United Kingdom and 
British Colonial Dependencies, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, France, Greece, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Burma, The Philippines, 
New Zealand, and Norway will be accepted 
in the late summer or early fall when the 
programs for that year are available. Ap 
plication forms will be sent at that time to 
all individuals who express an interest in 
making application for an award in one of 
the foregoing countries. Agreements have 
recently been signed with Australia, Egypt, 
Iran, Turkey, and India, but no programs 
have been initiated to date by these coun- 
tries. Persons interested in applying for an 
award in the latter group of countries may 
list their names with the Conference Board 
Committee, and information and applica- 
tion forms will be forwarded to them as 
each program is inaugurated. 

The Conference Board Committee sug: 
gests that universities and colleges consider 
the possibility of inviting foreign lecturers 
to the United States. Since the awards to 
foreign nationals are made only in the cur- 
rency of their own country and cover only 
cost of travel to and from the United States, 
it is necessary for them to receive support 
from other sources for living expenses and 
travel in this country. There is still time 
to make arrangements for a visiting lec 
turer for the year 1950-51. 

Inquiries regarding awards to visiting 
lecturers and advanced research scholars 
should be addressed to the Executive Secre- 
tary, Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D. C. 











SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE: Gertrude 
Wilson and Gladys Ryland. 687 pp., 1949. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, or SocIAL 
CASEWORK. $5.00. 

Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland have pro- 
duced another major contribution to the field of 
group work. While the authors think of this book 
primarily as a text in group work, it is written with 
such relatedness to the actual practice of group 
work as to make it extremely useful to many other 
persons who have a desire to understand what 
group work is about. In reading through the book 
one is always conscious of people and not abstrac- 
tions. Somehow the authors have managed to take 
us into the actual practice of group work in a 
manner that makes the group life of children, youth, 
adults, and aged adults very full-blooded and real. 
The fact that this book has that quality in addition 
to being a very fine technical analysis of group 
work makes the work all the more remarkable. 

This book is organized under four major head- 
ings: The social group work method; analysis of 
program media; records of social group work prac- 
tice; and, finally, supervision and administrative 
processes. Each one of the four major divisions 
has from four to five major sub-divisions, making 
the organization clear and sharp. The first part, 
which includes an understanding of the dynamics 
of group life, the social group work method, indi- 
vidual and group differences, and program planning 
and development, is especially well written and a 
very substantial contribution to group work knowl- 
edge. These sections in the first part, when taken 
with the whole second part on analysis of program 
media, combine to make one of the most thorough 
and informative presentations of programing in 
group work that it has been my pleasure to read. 
These first two major parts of the book describe 
with great clarity the functions of the professional 
staff, the contribution that the program process 
makes to the individual, and the major problems 
that arise in the process of programing experiences. 

Part Three of the book reiterates and documents 
the conclusions of Parts One and Two through the 
use of selected record material which is accom- 
panied by a running analysis of the records by the 
authors. The records used for the purpose of 
illustration and analysis are drawn from pre-school 
and school-age children’s groups, adolescent groups, 
young adult groups, and older adult groups, in- 
cluding a record on a club for the aged. There 
may be those who will feel that the authors’ run- 
ning comments throughout the presentation of the 





records will retard the student’s efforts in ferreting 
out the meaning of the record for himself. This, 
however, is not my reaction since other record 
material can be used in connection with this text. 

A warm creative quality exists as an overtone 
throughout this book. This creative effort to see 
group work as a whole may have led the authors 
to include materials which, from my point of 
view, do not belong in the book. This would seem 
to be true of the major sections in Part Four where 
the authors discuss the supervisory and adminis- 
trative processes. The time is past, perhaps, even 
in group work, when supervision and administra- 
tion can be dealt with as chapters in a book on 
group work. The material presented on these 
subjects is useful in so far as any summary of super- 
vision and administration can be useful, but as a 
textual presentation it falls short of current needs. 
It would seem better for the authors to develop 
their points of view in these areas in a separate 
monograph. 

Question may be raised also as to whether or not 
the dynamics of group processes should not have 
had a more extensive analysis since this subject is 
dealt with formally as only one of five sections in 
Part One. As a means of explaining group proc- 
esses, the authors have made an attempt to inte- 
grate several areas of knowledge including psycho- 
analytic teachings, selected sociological ideas, and 
several social psychological assumptions. It is doubt- 
ful whether any real integration of these various 
approaches has been achieved even though the 
literature from the various fields has been included 
to a fairly representative degree. The emphasis 
remains oriented, however, to the internal psycho- 
logical organization of the personality and a unity 
of the internal and external factors under one psy- 
chology has not been achieved. We still lack a 
psychology that explains both the internal psycho- 
iogical elements of the individual and his inter- 
action with other individual psychological systems. 

One of the unusual achievements of this book 
is the presentation of a fifty-page bibliography. It 
is hard to conceive of a more inclusive bibliography 
on group work; as a matter of fact it is so in- 
clusive as to contain some items here and there 
which have only a remote connection with group 
work, including some from the social sciences. The 
inclusion of such items, however, in no way de- 
tracts from this remarkably useful bibliography 
which will be welcomed by teachers and others con- 
cerned with group work practice. 

This book, then, is a text for school instruction 
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but its usefulness is infinitely wider than that. It 
should be a substantial source book for caseworkers, 
administrators, and lay persons who wish to know 
what the day-by-day practice of group work is con- 
cerned with in terms of its objectives and in terms 
of the activities through which these objectives are 
approached. 

W. L. KINDELSPERGER 

Tulane University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM: 
Eveline M. Burns. 460 pp., 1949. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, or SociaAL Casework. 
$4.50. 

All too often social security is discussed without 
an understanding of the wide range of programs 
which make up the American social security sys- 
tem. Although old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment compensation are quickly 
recognized as a part of this system, sickness and 
disability insurance, to many people, are merely 
debatable proposals, rather than realities in the 
form of workmen’s compensation and temporary 
disability insurance. Social insurance for railroad 
workers is nearly unknown except to specialists in 
the field, while measures for veterans are often not 
identified as forms of income security. Public 
assistance in the United States is recognized as a 
part of the social security system, although many 
people do not understand the place of public as- 
sistance in an over-all social security program. 

The great value of Dr. Burns's book, therefore, 
is that it presents authoritative, comprehensive in- 
formation on the entire social security field. In 
this way, observers can evaluate the programs, 
noting the incompleteness and understanding in- 
consistencies. Much needs to be done to improve 
the American social security system, and anyone 
who reads this book will be in a better position 
to evaluate the changes which are required to make 
it fully effective. 

As everyone familiar with social security knows, 
writings in this field are very sparse. Even more 
limited, however, are writings in the field of public 
assistance. The section on public assistance, there- 
fore, is especially useful. The state-administered 
public assistance programs have made great im- 
provements in recent years particularly as a result 
of the 1946 and 1948 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The progress the states have made 
has been evaluated by Dr. Burns and the short- 
comings remaining are indicated. It is particularly 
important for social workers to be familiar with 
this section of the book because it contains the 
specific information required to support the urgently 
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ueeded expansion of the public assistance program, 
There are some glaring omissions in the public as- 
sistance structure. Dr. Burns particularly points 
to the lack of federal grants to the states for general 
assistance which has resulted in an unconscionable 
discrimination in the treatment afforded needy 
people in the various states. It is also helpful to 
find in the book a thoughtful analysis of the ways 
in which the present public assistance program 
deals inadequately with children through the second- 
class status accorded to the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program in the Social Security Act. Not only 
are the maximums on assistance payments in the 
federal act lower than those for the aged and 
blind, but no consideration is given to the needs 
of the relatives caring for the child, one of whom, 
under the law, may be incapacitated. 

It is appropriate that this book should be avail- 
able at a time when the Congress is considering 
revisions in the Social Security Act. Dr. Burns has 
given to the social work community concrete facts 
and specific suggestions of ways in which the social 
security program can be strengthened. The Con- 
gress will look to persons skilled in meeting the 
needs of people for help in the work it is under- 
taking in revising the Social Security Act. If social 
workers take advantage of information in Dr. Burns's 
book to present the case for more adequate social 
security, they can make an important contribution 
to the improvement of the social security program. 


JANE M. Hoey 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Washington, D. C. 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM: Lillian Smith. 256 pp, 
1949. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 
or SociaAL CASEWoRK. $3.00. 


This book by the author of Strange Fruit is a 
statement of Miss Smith’s personal credo. She is 
concerned with a change of heart and the feelings 
of the white man toward his Negro neighbor rather 
than with economic and political solutions, 
although she does not ignore the poverty and low 
wages, the illiteracy and poor health so extensive 
in the region. Very aptly she points out that slowly 
the issue has changed from “the white man’s bur- 
den” to the “Negro problem,” then to a “minority 
problem,” and finally today “the problem” is that 
of the white man himself. Drawing upon her child- 
hood memories of family life in a Georgia town, 
her deeply religious background, and using psycho- 
analytical concepts, Miss Smith develops her theme 
of sin and guilt, the white Christian attitude 
toward sex, and the withdrawals from life indicated 
by the institutionalized patterns of segregation. 
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She discusses the impulses that lead to miscegena- 
tion, the resultant guilt of the white father, the 
effect upon the white wife and mother and tragic 
rejection of the children born from such relation- 
ships. 

Stereotypes about life in the South are more prev- 
alent than for other sections of the country. All 
southerners have grown up under the system of 
segregation and have made their varying adaptation 
to this system. However, not all southerners have 
grown up under the same family and communal 
psychology described by the author, especially as it 
relates to religious influences. Therefore, her 
analysis of the terrific impact of the old summer 
camp meetings and revivals, with their excitement 
and emphasis on sin, was especially interesting to 
this reviewer. She states that the rural South in its 
ignorance, isolation, and loneliness welcomed the 
fiery, eloquent, and often compelling personalities 
of the Methodist and Baptist preachers who 
“brought to a South bereft of entertainment and 
pleasure a brief surcease from gnawing monotony 
that ate our small town lives away.” From her 
description of these evangelistic experiences it is 
easy to understand the more recent influences 
exercised by the southern political demagogues on 
these same communities. 


In a chapter, Two Men and a Bargain, the 
author relates an imaginary conversation between 
Mr. Rich White and Mr. Poor White and the bar- 
gain is, of course, to keep the Negro in his place. 
The irony of the bargain is that Mr. Rich White 
and his counterpart from the North retained their 
power and increased their profits while Mr. Poor 
White still stood with his hat in his hand. But the 
bargain is now broken, the white man’s dream is 
shattered, the system is cracking, and the white 
South is fearful and defensive. The book brielly 
pays tribute, as do all liberal southerners, to that 
small band of church women who in 1930 organized 
the Association of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching, to the leadership of Dr. Will 
Alexander and the Southern Regional Council, to 
the work of Howard Odum at the University of 
North Carolina, and to New Deal and other forces 
that have paved the way for the changes that are 
taking place in the South. 

Lillian Smith is herself a unique product of 
the South. At times her ideas seem overextended 
and a bit hazy around the edges of her argument. 
One can accept or reject her thesis, but one cannot 
fail to be moved by her deep conviction, her re- 
ligious feeling, and her ethical concepts. This book 
deserves to be widely read by southerners for 
feeling is essential to basic change. 


ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University School of Social Work 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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2 long-awaited books 
on child problems 


The 
Handicapped 
Child 


by Edith M. Stern, nationally known writer on 
child welfare, 

and Elsa Castendyck, Social Service Consul- 
tant for the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


@ Based on the most authoritative advice by 
leading medical and psychiatric specialists. 
Covers Vision and Hearing Defects; Speech 
Impediments; Crippling Disabilities; Mental 
Retardation; Cerebral Palsy; Rheumatic Fever 
and other long illnesses. Each specific dis- 
ability is analyzed in a separate chapter from 
both its physical and mental aspects. A real- 
istic, practical book for professional and 
parent. $2.00 


Jealousy 


in Children 


by Edmund Ziman, M.D., formerly Senior Med- 
ical Officer in psychiatry, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 


@ The only authoritative book ever written on 
this difficult problem. Illustrates with nu- 
merous case histories the bases of children’s 
emotional insecurities and how they can be 
treated successfully. Separate chapters cover 
every age group, every type and size of family 
group. Valuable reading for the professional 
—“must” reading for every parent. $2.75 








A. A. WYN, Inc., Dept. C 
23 West 47th St., New York 19 
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SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK AND RECREA- 
TION: Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh B. 
Trecker. 280 pp., 1949. Association Press, 
New York, or SoctaL Casework. $4.50. 


In writing this book, the authors have done a 
signal service to the field, where the gap between 
sound principles, on the one hand, and awareness 
and practice of them on the other, is big enough to 
be disturbing. Hedley Dimock and Harleigh 
Trecker review systematically the various phases of 
the problem and put together in scholarly fashion 
a summary of what has been learned from ex- 
perience and from studies. The compilation and 
citation of the major literature are in themselves 
a contribution. 

The book begins with chapters on the aims and 
principles of supervision and with the formulating 
of objectives in group work and recreation. Then 
the focus moves to the recruiting, orientation, and 
the determination of objectives for the improve- 
ment of the volunteer and the worker. The follow- 
ing chapters discuss the supervisory conference, ob- 
servation, and records. Two chapters are then 
devoted to program development and evaluation. 
The final chapter is a summary of the role of the 


supervisor. 


Social Casework 


The authors define supervision very broadly to 
include not only the territory usually considered a 
part of that function but also areas that ordinarily 
are regarded as administration and, at points, com- 
munity organization. This broad concept has the 
advantage of placing supervision in the context of 
the total agency in its community setting. This 
reviewer prefers a more limited and intensive ap. 
proach to supervision, as illustrated by the opening 
of the final chapter of the book: 

Supervision in group work and recreation is in 
large part an educational process through which 
workers are helped by a supervisor to learn to 
grow, to —— and to improve their skill in ac. 
cordance with their needs and capacities to the end 
of achieving the best possible results in groups 
consonant with agency purposes. 

What is involved in this quotation is included to 
a degree in the book, but one could wish for a 
more intensive and dynamic approach to its com- 
ponents. The resistance to change by leaders and 
workers, for example, needs more concentrated at- 
tention, as does the stage of development of any 
given staff member in relation to how he is super- 
vised. The process of interaction between the 
supervisor and the supervisee, particularly the rela- 
tive roles of each, requires elaboration. Recorded 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
Program on the doctorate level will begin Sep- 
tember, 1950. 





LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
A Program of Professional Training 


Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Work 


Address THE DEAN 
820 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 








THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
of the 
Catholic University of America 


The National Catholic School of Social Service and the 
School of Social Work of the Catholic University of 
America merged July 1, 1947. 


Professional training in social work leading to degrees 
of Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social Work. 


School fully accredited by American Association ef 
Schools of Social Work. 

Medical and psychiatric sequences approved by re- 
spective national associations. 


For further information write to THE DEAN, 
University P.O. Box 1421, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


illustrations of supervision are included but the 
quality they convey could have permeated the 
book much more. The methods of “group 
dynamics” are included, but they might have been 
more fully treated. The realistic limitations of work 
load, lack of privacy, and so on, could have been 
more fully recognized. 

The final chapter, “Summary: The Role of the 
Supervisor in Group Work,” is stimulating and it 
should move all of us to do a better job of 
supervision. The thoughtful attention to evalua- 
tion throughout the book is an emphasis that we 
need sorely. The field is richer for now being 
able to include in its literature, Supervision of 
Group Work and Recreation. 


SAUL BERNSTEIN 
Boston University 
School of Social Work 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


CASEWORKER. Professionally trained worker for family- 
children's service agency. Good personnel practices. Mini- 
mum salary $2700. Catholic Social Service, 701 E. Monroe, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKERS. One year graduate training, 
one year social work experience. Salary $250-$300. Applv 
Director Child Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS (2) professionally trained 
with hospital experience. National Jewish tuberculosis sana- 
torium, Los Angeles. Excellent supervision, psychiatric 
consultation. Salary $260-$322. Write Director of Social 
Service, City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 








DISTRICT DIRECTOR. Graduate accredited school, five 
years’ experience in casework, three years of supervision, 
one or more years in the family field. The District Director 
is responsible for the administration of the district, super- 
vision of three professional workers, and leadership of the 
District Advisory Committee. Salary range $302-$377.75. 
Write Mrs. B. W. Francis, Family Service of Los Angeles 
Area, 355 S. Broadway, Room 716, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





CASEWORKER for public welfare agency in Los Angeles 
County. Completion of a one-year graduate curriculum 
required. Beginning monthly salary, $233. Apply Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 501 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate of an accredited 
school, experience preferred. Opportunity to participate in 
interesting program development. Supervision provided. 
Salary $224-$280. Reply Personnel Office, City and County 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
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WANTED: Director of Social Service and Rehabilitation, 
Tuberculosis Hospital where there is emphasis on psycho- 
somatic aspects of disease. Supervisory responsibility for 
three workers and psychiatric social work students. Affillation 
with Denver University School of Social Work and Colorado 
Medical Center. Write Dr. Allan Hurst, Medical Director, 
National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo. 





CASEWORKER in private agency providing boarding home, 
adoption, and group living services. Professional training 
and experience required. Outstanding supervision. Agency 
Is student training center. Staff constantly making contri- 
butions té field of social work through articles, consultation 
to agencies, and as leaders of institutes. Salary range $2700- 
$4000. The Children's Village—The Connecticut Children's 
Ald Society, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school of social 
work—small non-sectarian family agency—member of F.S.A.A. 
Write Family Service Association, 137 Colony St., Meriden, 
Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening June 15, 1950 in family-children's 
service agency for professionally trained caseworker. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in family-children'’s service agency 
for professionally trained supervisor of casework. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon Inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—needed immediately for placement agency 
having institutional facilities. Professional training and 
experience required. Starting salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations. Good personnel practices. Write Children's Cen- 
ter, 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn., c/o Mrs. V. 
Kitzmiller. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Male Director of Casework Serv- 
Ice, 3 Division Superintendents, with supervisory casework 
experience, several Senior Caseworkers, for state-wide, non- 
sectarian, child-placing agency in Florida. Permanent posi- 
tions with suitable salary assured persons with professional 
educational training and experience. Persons with experi- 
ence in southern states preferred. Apply Children's Home 
Society of Florida, 1649 Osceola St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for fully trained graduate for 
family service. Knowledge of Yiddish preferred. Salary 
range $3300-$4800. Send full statement covering training 


and experience. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W. 
Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





SUPERVISOR for family agency having high 
standards and excellent personnel practices. To 
supervise 2-4 workers and carry some selected 
cases requiring special skills. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. Agency 
has casework supervisor and psychiatric consult- 
ant. Hartford is a beautiful city. 


Family Service Society 
36 Trumbull Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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CASEWORKER, MSSW, able to sustain treatment relation- 
ships with parents, wanted In challenging clinic in interest- 
Ing Southern city. Direct treatment of children possible too; 
m.h. education based on good treatment is opportunity. 
Good personnel practices. No discrimination in clientele. 
Mental Health Clinic, 20 W. Gaston St., Savannah, Ga. 





CASEWORKER. Multiple function agency, 40 miles west of 
Chicago. Family and children's services, including adop- 
tion and unmarried mother program. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion available. Graduate from accredited school of social 
work. Salary $3000 upward, depending upon experience. 
Catholic Charities, 27 N. Broadway, Aurora, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally qualified for children's insti- 
tution In Chicago area. Good salary and pleasant working 
and living conditions. Write L. B. Snider, Central Baptist 
Children's Home, Lake Villa, Ill. 





CASEWORKER, trained with private family agency exper- 
lence. Small progressive agency. Emphasis on marriage 
counseling and work with children. Good personnel policies. 
Salary based on qualifications. Family Consultation Service, 
221 News Tower, Rockford, Ill. 


Social Casework 


SUPERVISOR for family agency with psychiatric consultant ; 
and executive with psychiatric clinic experience to supervigg — 
3 or 4 workers and carry selected cases. Salary in line with 
qualifications. Family Society, 625 Fiynn Bidg., Des Moines, — 
lowa. } 





CASEWORKERS. Man or woman for work with adolescents — 
and an adoption worker—professionally trained and experl. — 
enced, for private, state-wide, child-placing agency with — 
growing program. lowa Children's Home Society, Room 
206, Savings & Loan Bidg., Sixth and Mulberry Sts., Des © 
Moines I!1, lowa. 





CASE SUPERVISOR. Responsibility for over-all casework 
program in a small family agency. Minimum requirement 
M.S.S., preferably with supervisory experience. Salary com. 
mensurate with training and experience. Member Retire. 
ment Plan and F.S.A.A. Family Consultation Service, 10i% 
N. Water St., Wichita 2, Kansas. 


WANTED: CHILDREN'S WORKER, FAMILY CASEWORKER, 
Good salary, personnel standards, and promotional oppor. 
tunities; excellent supervision. Jewish Family and Children's 
Bureau, 319 W. Monument St., Baltimore 1, Md. 








CASEWORKERS—needed immediately. Intake worker end 
worker for disturbed children. Professional training and 
experience. Starting salary depending on qualifications. 
Member Child Welfare League and National Retirement 
Plan. Write Children's Service League, 717 S. Grand Ave., E., 
Springfield, Ill. 





IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for professionally trained Case 
Supervisor, preferably with supervisory experience, and pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced Caseworker. Small 
progressive private family agency. Salaries based on ex- 
perience. Family Welfare Association, Rm. 114, 730 E. Vine 
St., Springfield, III. 





CASEWORKERS for combined family and children's agency. 
Excellent personnel practices. Pleasant working conditions. 
Good supervision. Salary according to training and expe- 
rience. Write Family and Children's Service, 313 S. E. Second 
St., Evansville, Ind. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Experienced caseworker to 
carry limited case load and supervise in a small progressive 
family and children's agency. Previous supervisory experi- 
ence not a prerequisite. Salary and working conditions 
compare favorably with best national standards. Nathan 
Berman, Jewish Social Services, Inc., 975 N. Delaware, 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





CASEWORKER. |! diate opening for person experienced 
in working with unmarried mothers and making adoption 
placements. At least one year's experience in child-placing 
agency required. Salary $2700-$3600, depending upon train- 
Ing and experience. Write: Director, Suemma Coleman 
Home, 2044 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








CASEWORKER with full training and family agency experi- 
ence. Advanced casework. Agency has psychiatric consult- 
ant and executive with clinic experience. Salary in line 
with qualifications. Family Society, 625 Flynn Bidg., Des 
Moines, lowa. 





CASEWORKERS for church related agency. 
Work with unmarried mothers or foster homes. 
Graduate training plus experience. Favorable 
salary range. Good supervision. Psychiatric 
consultation. Lutheran Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, Addison, Ill. 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for consultation services with 
the Bureau of Medical Services, Maryland State Department 
of Health. Beginning salary $3300. Qualifications: comple- 
tion of medical social sequence in approved school of social 
work and one year's supervised experience. Address: Dr, 
Dean Roberts, Chief, Bureau of Medical Services, Maryland 
State Department of Health, 2411 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
18, Md. 





CASEWORKER: Opening immediately. Professional training 
followed by minimum three years’ casework experience. 
Skills in family counseling essential. Work with children and 
adults. Opportunity for supervision. Strong program of 
psychiatric consultation. Salary based on qualifications. 
Excellent opportunity for well-qualified person. Family 
Service, 330 Packard, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work or two years’ graduate training and experience wanted 
in small, private family agency. Good personnel practices, 
psychiatric consultation. Salary depending upon training 
and experience. Catholic Sccial Service Bureau, 200 E. 
Kearsley, Flint 3, Mich. 





MULTIPLE FUNCTION, small, private, child-care agency 
desires trained and experienced caseworker to supervise 
school age children in boarding homes, institution, and In 
own homes. Good personnel practices. Member Child 
Welfare League. Write training, experience to: Victor 
Andersen, Director, Donald Whaley Home, (201 Smith St., 
Flint 4, Mich. 





CASEWORKER with M.A. in social work, some experience, 
to work in rural casework program. Good supervision, good 
personnel practices, established salary range $2700-$4600, 
beginning salary based on experience. Write Kathryn 
Adams, Family Service Association, 5 Lyon St., N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASEWORKER 


Salary dependent on qualifications. Screening 
referrals, taking social histories, and treatment. 
Interpretation to other disciplines. Graduate 
P.S.W. major, 2-5 years’ professional experience, 
preferably in child guidance clinic. Evanston 
Hospital, Evanston, Ill. 























